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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~@¢— 
HE meeting at Ballycoree, near Ennis, which was prohibited 
by the Government, was not held on Sunday. But in place 
¢f it, the Nationalists held two meetings, one in Ennis itself on 
Saturday; and one at a spot outside Ennis on the Limerick 
road on Sunday, which was subsequently dispersed by the 
soldiers and police under Colonel Turner’s command, when they 
discovered where the meeting was being held. Mr. Dillon, 
accompanied by Mr. Stanhope, M.P. for Wednesbury (who has 
recently played the part of Fidus Achates to Mr. Dillon’s rather 
melodramatic Avneas), arrived at Ennis on Saturday night, and 
immediately proceeded to address the visitors who thronged the 
hotel. Mr. Stanhope prayed Heaven to forbid that the Irish 
people’s conflict should be with the English people. It was to 
be only with the Tory Government, who in this matter “ would 
be condemned throughout the length and breadth of the island.” 
That is just what remains to be seen. Apparently, even if we 
accept Mr. Gladstone’s own sanguine view of English con- 
situencies, it is condemned at most by from 15 to 22 per cent. 
more electors than supported Mr. Gladstone’s policy last year. 
Even if that should yield a majority, the condemnation which 
would be passed could hardly be a condemnation extending 
through “the length and breadth of the island.” There is a 
disposition in some quarters to speak of the popular vote as if 
it were a class vote, wnless it supports Mr. Gladstone. 








On Sunday, Ballycoree, two miles north of Ennis, was 
eccupied by a troop of the 3rd King’s Own Hussars, besides a 
force of two hundred of the Constabulary and two companies 
of the Leinster Regiment; so that the Irish leaders gave up the 
notion of holding their meeting there. Instead, they marched 
out on the opposite road towards Limerick, and about a mile out 
of the town a halt was made and a few speeches were delivered,— 
the assembly, in spite of wet weather, being about five thousand 
in number. The resolutions were apparently not passed; but 
that was of little consequence, as they certainly would have been 
passed unanimously had the speakers been as terse as the 
occasion required. Mr. Philip Stanhope addressed them as 
“Men of Clare, citizens of the British Empire,” and assured 
them that “ millions ” of British hearts on the other side of the 
Channel were praying for them to-day; but he did not say 
how many were praying that they might not be misled by 
such leaders as Mr. Dillon and Mr. Stanhope, and how 
many that they might be so misled. Mr. Dillon, who followed 
him, was more violent, and threatened the police openly that the 
day would come for punishing them so soon as Ireland should 
be self-governed. That would be a noble revenge, truly, to take 
on the mere instruments of a power which the Nationalists cannot 
reach. But we have no doubt that Mr. Dillon spoke the truth. 
When Colonel Turner and his force came up to disperse the 
meeting, the resolutions were handed to him by Mr. Stanhope. 
They were of the ordinary wordy and magniloquent kind. Mr. 








W. O’Brien was also making a speech when the meeting was 
dispersed. There seems to have been no disposition on either 
side to come to blows, which was creditable to both sides. The 
words used were hard enough, but broke no bones. 


Exeter has been the scene of a frightful calamity. A company 
was playing The Romany Rye in the Royal Exeter Theatre on 
Monday night, when fire was noticed in the flies, and spread in 
a few minutes through the house. The flames, probably 
intensified by an escape of gas, were driven towards the 
auditorium, and though the spectators in the boxes and pit 
escaped, the majority of those in the gallery were suffocated or 
burned to death. They had only one exit—a narrow spiral 
staircase of stone—and as the half-mad crowd rushed down 
this, many fell on the landings, thus blocking the way. 
The remainder were, so to speak, locked together with the 
flames rushing on them, and though many were, we may 
hope, asphyxiated, the awful screams told that many more 
were burned alive. The greatest efforts were made to quench 
the fire, and to save a few who succeeded in reaching the 
outer galleries; but though no time was lost, of the two 
hundred present, one hundred and fifty at least perished, 
many in horrible agony. The catastrophe appears to be due 
entirely to insufficiency of means of exit; and the cry for Par- 
liamentary control over the structure of theatres has again been 
raised. It is, we think, a wise one, although local Magistrates 
could even now refuse a licence to a dangerous theatre. Nothing 
but a law, and an inspection independent of local influence, will 
overcome the reluctance to make the necessary outlay. A safe 
theatre with broad staircases, many outlets, and iron partitions, 
is to lessees a costly theatre. It is, however, in the presence of 
Irish Members, vain to hope for a Theatre Preservation Act, or, 
indeed, any other measure of utility. 





The Continent is greatly interested in the question whether 
the Emperor of Germany and the Czar of Russia are to meet at 
Stettin next week. The officials, from Prince Bismarck down- 
wards, deny that such a meeting is intended; but the believers 
are most obstinate, and declare with one tongue that the meeting 
has been arranged, and that these official disclaimers have no 
meaning. It would seem most probable that the meeting was 
suggested, and that the suggestion was not adopted ; but it may 
have arisen only out of the circumstances of the situation. Such 
a meeting would mean that Germany, with Austrian consent, 
had devised a compromise in regard to Balkan affairs which 
required a real understanding among the dynasties, but which 
the Emperor of Austria, for Hungarian reasons, did not wish to 
acknowledge too openly. That is possible; but such a solution 
must involve partition, and the statesmen both of Vienna and 
of Pesth assert most eagerly that the notion of partition has 
been abandoned. We shall see in a week, but at present the 
only thing certain is that Prince Bismarck is courting the 
Russian Court more assiduously than ever. 


The German Chancellor will not have it believed that he is 
anti-Russsian or pro-Russian upon Bulgarian questions. On 
Monday, the North German Gazette contained an inspired 
article declaring that Germany intended to be bound strictly 
by the Treaty of Berlin, “out of respect for her own signa- 
ture.” Prince Ferdinand of Coburg had ‘broken that Treaty, 
and was, in fact, the instrument of the Orleans family, who 
hoped to provoke a European war which, sooner or later, would 
upset the existing order of things in France. That statement 
would seem to mean that Russia must not occupy Bulgaria, and 
that Bulgaria must not elect Prince Ferdinand against the will 
of the Powers, and that, consequently, the present interregnum in 
Bulgaria must continue ; but it may mean almost anything else. 
The allusion to the Orleans family is almost dreamy; but it is 
intended, we imagine, to assure the Czar that Germany rather 





dislikes his new enemy, and to inform all Germans that Prince 
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Bismarck has patriotic reasons for deserting another German 
Prince. His former desertion of Prince Alexander upon the 
question of shooting the kidnappers, created an excitement 
which he does not wish to repeat; so he pleads that the Coburg 
Prince is really anti-German. 


English workmen, we imagine, are not becoming ideologues, 
but some of their delegates are. At the meeting of the Trade- 
Union Congress at Swansea, on the 6th inst., Mr. W. Bevan 
delivered an address which was really an assertion that capital 
was the enemy of labour, and that the State should be com- 
pelled, by a strong Labour League, to use its power to better 
the workmen’s condition. In particular, it should at once 
make eight hours the legal day, prohibiting, of course, overtime ; 
should remodel the Land Laws with a view to prevent emigra- 
tion from country to town; and should discourage piece-work, A 
vast international league should be formed, in order to prevent 
the workmen of one nation from underselling or over-task- 
ing the workmen of another. Finally, a Labour Association 
should be formed with the object of sending workmen to 


Parliament, and defeating all candidates who decline to vote 


for the Eight-Hours Bill. It does not appear clearly how 
far the delegates agreed with Mr. Bevan, many of them 
being obviously in fear of opinion outside; but at a meeting on 
Thursday he was in part defeated. That is to say, instead of 
passing a resolution affirming the policy of the eight-hour day, 
the delegates, by 84 to 11, accepted an amendment declaring 
that a plébiscite of Trade-Unionists should be taken on the sub- 
ject, and also on the point whether the eight-hour limit should 
be secured by Parliament or by trade action. 


The limitation of this plébiscite to Trade-Unionists is odd. 
Mr. Bevan in his speech obviously wished that Trade- Unionists 
and independent workmen should combine; but that is not the 
decision of the Congress. Yet it is obviously preposterous that 
the Unionists alone should force a law reducing wages upon 
the whole body of labourers, and more especially upon the six 
hundred thousand agriculturists who are forced by a will higher 
than Mr. Bevan’s to make the summer day long and the winter 
day short. An eight-hour limit is for them during the harvest 
months absolutely impossible, as we believe it also is 
whenever a trade depends on weather—e.g., the masons’— 
and whenever work must be finished by a fixed moment—e.g., 
printers’. We have no quarrel, as we have elsewhere explained, 
with the eight-hour limit as a counsel of perfection, and should 
respect workmen for securing reasonable leisure; but to punish 
exceptional industry by law would be unexampled tyranny. 
Mr. Bevan might as well punish thrift, which undoubtedly 
tends both to the accumulation of capital in individual hands, 
and to inequality among workmen. We are told by experienced 
men that the plébiscite will probably show a majority against 
legislative restriction, the minority embracing the over-worked 
trades, such as railway employes. 


We regret to perceive that the Trade Union Congress has 
adopted, in theory at least, one of Mr. George’s proposals. The 
delegates accepted without a division the following resolution :— 
“That Parliament should without delay effect such a reform 
in the land laws of Great Britain as shall remove all legal 
enactments that tie up the land in settlements, and that the 
Congress expresses its earnest desire that Parliament should 
without, delay effect such reforms in the land laws of Great 
Britain as will eventually make the land the property of 
the nation, and that for the purpose of bringing this 
about a land-tax be imposed on all land, whether occupied 
or not.” The first half of that resolution is sensible enough ; 
but the second either means confiscation or nothing. The 
State, if it bought the land, would get no profit out 
of it, land yielding barely Consol interest ; while taxing the 
land not to produce revenue, but to compel cheap sales, is merely 
confiscation under cover of taxation. The delegates are evidently 
under the impression that there is wild land in the country 
which would be cultivated if its owners would only sell it; but 
if there is, why will it bear no rent? If it is worth money to 
a peasant to bay, is it worth nothing to rent? We suppose the 
delegates would reply that landlords ask too much rent; but 
are they going to force sales at a price to be fixed by buyers 


only P 


Mr. Stanhope, the Secretary for War, announced on Thursday 
that his Department had prepared its scheme for the reorganisa- 








tion of the War Office. It is to be assimilated in princ} 

the Admiralty. There will be eight heads of 0 bs 
(1), the Adjutant-General, responsible for discipline ; (2) the 
Quartermaster-General, responsible for supplies and transport; 
(3), the Military Secretary, responsible for appointments,—j.o. 
for the Commander-in-Chief; (4), the Inspector-General ‘Of 
Fortifications; (5), the Director-General of Artillery ; (6), the 
Financial Secretary; (7), the Director-General otf Contracts; 
and (8), the Head of the Clothing Department. These great 
officers, though each responsible for his separate work, will sit 
as a Military Cabinet, or Council, under the presidency of the. 
Secretary of State. The accounts for stores for the Army wil] 
be absolutely separated from those for stores used by the Navy 
That scheme requires study. It looks, at the first blush, like . 
good working arrangement; but a similar one does not com- 
pletely succeed at the Admiralty, and we do not see the final and 
despotic authority anywhere which a good Army requires. The 
Secretary of State has it, in theory; but suppose he and the 
Commander-in-Chief do not agree? Will the latter obey, at 
once, and without talking? In Germany, the personal authority 
a Emperor secures finality ; but our Kings are not personal 
rulers. 


Late on the night of Friday week, the discussion on the Irish 
prison vote gave rise to one of those scenes in the House of 
Commons which now occur once or twice in the week. Mr. T.P, 
O’Connor wished for the day when he might be able to give Mr, 
A.J. Balfour six months’ imprisonment, “ such as he will be the 
means of giving to many a braver and many a better man.” Mr, 
Conybeare spoke of the gentlemen opposite as “the fit repre- 
sentatives of smug-faced British Pharisees,”—7.e., we suppose 
British householders in general. But Mr. Healy surpassed him- 
self,—which is not very easy. “ ‘I declare to Heaven,’ exclaimed 
the hon, gentleman, ‘that if I were one of the men who were 
treated in this way, I would save up a bucket of slops and I 
would carry it across the floor of this House and fling it in the 
face of the Chief Secretary.’ (Cries of ‘Oh, oh!’ and ‘ Order.’) 
The Chairman: The hon. Member must be aware that that is 
language quite unworthy to be used. (Ministerial cheers.) 
I call upon him to withdraw it. (Renewed cheers.) Mr. Healy 
remained seated, amid cries of ‘ Withdraw’ from the Ministerial 
benches...... I again call on the hon. and learned gentle- 
man to withdraw his language. Mr. Healy: I say it is a most 
unfortunate thing that men of character should be subjected to 
humiliations of the kind described. The Chairman: Order, 
order. Mr. Healy: If it is language that ought not to have 
been used, I regret it.” One of the Members declared that Mr. 
Parnell’s recent illness dates from the hardships of his imprison- 
ment in Kilmainham. If so, Mr. Parnell himself can hardly be 
aware of it. In one of his attacks on the new Crimes Act this 
Session, he described the imprisonment under the Act of 1881 
suspending Habeas Corpus in Ireland, as a very mild and com- 
fortable kind of incarceration. But then, his object was to run 
down the new Act. 





Those who wish to know what the so-called concessions made 
to the Liberal Unionists are worth, should consult the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Elson and Mr. Gladstone on the one 
hand, and between Mr. Elson and Lord Rosebery on the other 
hand, published in yesterday’s Times. Mr. Elson formulates 
the demands of the Liberal Unionists thus :—(1), The continued 
and full representation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament; 
(2), that any legislative body created for Irish affairs shall be 
strictly subservient to the Imperial Parliament, and that 
the matters delegated to its attention shall be clearly laid 
down and defined; (3), that the maintenance of law and 
order in Ireland shall remain under the control of the 
Imperial Parliament; (4), that the financial unity of the 
Empire shall not be disturbed; (5), that Ulster shall not be 
included in a scheme for the rest of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, 
in writing to Mr. Elson, explains that his concessions had been 
made in the Singleton speech in the neighbourhood of Swansea, 
of which he sends him a copy; and Lord Rosebery, writing to 
Mr. Elson, admits that Mr. Gladstone’s concessions did not cover 
anything like the ground of Mr. Elson’s five points, and that he 
had never led anybody to suppose that they had covered that 
ground, The truth is, that only the first demand was con- 
ceded in the Singleton speech, and that the first con- 
cession, without the others, is not a concession to Unionist 
ideas at all, but rather a severe aggravation of the dangers 
which they fear. 
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Mr. Gladstone is too careful about electoral statistics. In the 
Times of Tuesday there appears a letter from “ Liberal Unionist” 
stating that the reaction against the General Election of 1886 
:s trivial when compared with the reaction which the by-elections 
“ 1881 showed against the General Election of 1880, when 
within fourteen months ten seats were lost by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, against only four lost by Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment since the General Election of 1886. To this true and 
not very startling remark, Mr. Gladstone replies in a communi- 
cation to the Press Association, published in Thursday’s Times, 
in which he insists that he did not rely chiefly on the four seats 
gained by his party, but on the gain of the Gladstonians 
at the polls, and the loss of the Government even where 
no transfer of a seat was effected, and he insists that “ Liberal 
Unionist” ought to give his name, as if his communication were 
of a kind which the name is needed to authenticate. Surely 
all this over-anxiety about electoral trifles is hardly worthy of 
Mr. Gladstone. We, on the whole, take the same view that he 
takes of his figures ; but even so it is a matter of the least possible 
importance, after all. By-elections are uncertain criteria at the 
pest; and the by-elections of one year are hardly any indication 
of public feeling, except as regards the particular events of that 
year. It would be well for statesmen, while they do not dis- 
megard “ the signs of the times,” to wait upon them less. In 
that case they would probably control them more. 


Mr. F. W. Maude’s conversion from Unionism to Home-rule 
appears to be one of the most abrupt on record. On June Ist, 
at Birmingham, he attacked Sir G. Trevelyan for his change of 
mind, and denied that Mr. Gladstone had made any concession, 
maintaining that he had, indeed, aggravated the danger. Further, 
he asserted “ that Unionists were not going to leave their doors 
and windows unbarred, so that their opponents might come in in 
the night, bind their strong men, and destroy the fortress which 
it was their duty to defend.” On Monday, he said, at the 
Alexandra Palace, that Mr. Gladstone’s concession had cut 
away the ground from ander the Liberal Unionist position, and 
that the sympathy of the English democracy with the Irish 
democracy should be generously expressed. Indeed, Mr. Maude 
appeared to advocate associating Mr. Parnell openly with Mr. 
‘Gladstone in the preparation of the Irish Home-rule measure. 
And why not, if Mr. Gladstone is really to be subject to Mr. 
Parnell in every line of his policy? But, however logical and 
consistent his new edition of Gladstonianism may be, Mr. 
Maude’s conversion is as sudden as if it were the work of some- 
thing analogous to the conscience, turned upside down. Has 
he really “ found salvation” in Mr. Parnell ? 


In the discussion on the Naval Estimates on Thursday, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor defended Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s salary of 
£1,000 a year from attack, on the ground that it served to 
secure his silence in the House of Commons, which was, he said, 
well worth £1,000 a year, even though he did discourse at length 
and indulge in revilings of the Irish Members out of the House. 
‘This caustic estimate of the beneficial effect to the House of 
Commons of shutting Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s lips was rather 
feebly echoed by Sir E. Reed, who seemed to think that Mr. A. 
O’Connor’s joke would not be appreciated until he adopted it. 
We are glad to see any trace of regard for taciturnity in 
Parnellite Members, as well as in Sir E. Reed. Does it not 
suggest a really valuable hint towards making the House of 
Commons more efficient P? Suppose we adopt the payment of 
Members, but subtract something from the Members’ official 
salary for every sentence uttered in the House? Might we not 
then obtain a really reticent House P 





Mr. Justice Grove has resigned, and his place is to be filled up 
by raising Mr. Arthur Charles to the Bench. It is an excellent 
choice. Mr. Arthur Charles has long been a very distinguished 
advocate in ecclesiastical cases; he is a man of great ability, 
fine judgment, and perfect discretion, and will add greatly to the 
strength of the Bench. The London University has now three 
very eminent Judges among its alumni,—Lord Justice Fry, 
Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. Arthur Charles; to say nothing of 
Mr. Justice Stephen, who is one of its legal graduates, though 
he was educated at Cambridge. 


According to the latest telegrams from Persia, Ayoub Khan 
had successfully traversed Eastern Persia, and had appeared 
upon the frontier of Afghanistan. There, however, he was 
encountered by an Afghan commandant, and forced to retire 


recapture is speedily expected. That is an optimist view. As 
we have explained elsewhere, we do not think the fate of the 
British Empire depends in any way upon Ayoub Khan’s adven- 
tures; but the Persians are not likely to recapture him. He 
could not have escaped without the connivance of the 
Court, and the influence which secured that will secure 
also that the provincial Governors shall not be too zealous 
or successful. Ayoub will probably hover on the frontier until 
his partisans are fully aware of his escape and his arrival, and 
will then try some bold stroke either for Herat, as they expect 
in St. Petersburg, or for Candahar, which we should think more 
probable, 


The year’s meeting of the British Association ended on 
Thursday. It has not, to outside observers, been a very satis- 
factory one. Much of the apparent ineptitude of the discussions 
is due, no doubt, to the wretched reporting, which is ruined by 
the effort to mention everything, however briefly; but it is 
difficult to doubt that the managers, whoever they are, 
are not severe enough. They give the faddists too much 
swing, and the meeting becomes a gathering at which anybody 
may express views, however foolish, on any subject, however 
trivial. There should be more sifting and weeding, especially 
in the half-scientific divisions, even if people are offended. If 
this is not done, the Association will share the fate of the one 
for the Promotion of Social Science, which in reality died of 
want of hard-headedness. Science as it advances tends to 
extreme subdivision, and we have no quarrel with essays on the 
cause, say, of the iridescence of beetles’ wings. They would 
probably be short, direct, and luminous. Our objection is to the 
vague vapidity which marked most of the papers and discussions 
in all the departments described as social rather than scientitic. 
An essay read before the Association should add something, 
however little, to human thought, and be discussed with at least 
an endeavour to instruct the essayist. There is too much 
frittering away of an intellectual energy of which this year the 
reservoir was not perhaps too full. 


Three French travellers, MM. Bonvalot, Capus, and Pepin, 
have recently reached India after traversing an unexplored 
district of Central Asia. They appear to have made con- 
siderable discoveries, and were warmly welcomed by Lord 
Dafferin at Simla. If M. Bonvalot may be trusted, how- 
ever, they were somewhat too full of the spirit of modern 
science, which acknowledges few moral restraints on intel- 
lectual curiosity. M. Bonvalot writes to the Débats stating 
that in crossing the Pamir table-land, the “Roof of the 
World,” they were stopped by a Chinese official, who pleaded 
imperative orders from his superior in Kashgar. The official 
was asked to tea, when, writes M. Bonvalot, “ without 
heeding the laws of hospitality, I thrashed him with a stick, 
and threatened to cut off his ears if he did not supply us 
immediately with camels.” It is conceivable that M. Bonvalot, 
who had passports from Pekin, had also distinct authority 
to “requisition” means of transport. If not, we conceive he 
will hear of this affair from the Chinese Embassy in Paris, and 
most justly. If the story, which we give on the authority of the 
Times’ correspondent in Paris, is true, the next travellers who 
cross the Pamir will naturally find themselves the objects not 
only of deadly hatred, but of a distrust which will isolate them 
like lepers. We confess, however, toa strong doubt whether it 
is accurately told. Men of these travellers’ type rarely do acts 
of the kind indicated, nor do we understand why the Chinaman 
did not avenge himself. 

Dr. Tanner has succeeded in reducing the right of question 
in the House of Commons to an absurdity. On Thursday he 
actually asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs this 
question,—“ Is it a fact that the frontier between Turcomania 
and Afghanistan has been so delimitated as to leave all the 
fords on the Penjdeh, Murghab, &c., used by the nomad pastoral 
tribes, in the hands of the Russians?” Sir J. Fergusson, of 
course, replied that it was not a fact, Tarcomania having no 
existence, and Penjdeh not being a river; and some of our 
readers will decide that Dr. Tanner is an inefficient Member. 
They will be quite mistaken. The object of his party being to 
discredit the House of Commons, he is nearly the most efficient 
Member in it. 
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into Persian territory, where, adds the bulletin-maker, his 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROCLAIMED MEETING NEAR ENNIS. 


HE greatest nonsense is talked on both sides as to last 
Sunday’s meeting near Ennis,—the meeting proclaimed 
by the Government, which, in consequence, was not held, 
though other indignation meetings were held at and near Ennis 
to assert the right of meeting and the wrong of the proclama- 
tion, The result of the meeting was certainly not a great 
victory for the Government, and was still less a great victory for 
the Nationalists. It was what the Liverpool Daily Post,—a 
paper in hearty sympathy with the Nationalists,—very honestly 
calls it, “* a game of hide-and-seek.” The people had no wish 
to come into collision with the police and the soldiers, and 
they avoided any collision. The Government, on the other hand, 
had no wish to provoke bloodshed, and they did all they could 
by a display of overwhelming force to prevent it,—and they 
succeeded. The proposed meeting fell to pieces like a globule of 
quicksilver under pressure. But the “ men of Clare” were able 
to publish to the world their determination to resist the Govern- 
ment in every way in which the weak can resist the strong 
without getting the worst of it. It was a drawn battle as far 
as the political struggle was concerned. But the motive of the 
Government in proclaiming the meeting,—the wish to prevent 
fresh outbreaks of boycotting and moonlighting in Clare, 
which is the most disorderly county in Ireland,—was fully 
answered, The demonstration of the strength of the Govern- 
ment’s purpose was quite impressive enough to deepen the 
respect of the fluid assemblies of Irishmen which met 
in Ennis and on the Limerick road, for the force with 
which they had to contend. The drawn battle will have 
very different results from a successful meeting, held, as 
it would have been, with the knowledge that the Govern- 
ment had not had the strength of purpose to prohibit it, 
in spite of its unquestionable tendency to stimulate the dis- 
position to lawlessness in the most lawless of Irish districts. 
There can be no doubt that the Nationalists selected the county 
of Clare for their meeting precisely because it was the county 
in which the meeting, if successfully held, would have the 
most baneful results. The Nationalist leaders often profess to 
deplore the crime in Kerry and Clare; but if they really 
deplored it, they would carefully select the most law-abiding, 
and not the least law-abiding, parts of Ireland for their Home- 
tule demonstrations. Even Mr. Parnell is not able to affirm 
that Clare and Kerry are the shining examples of Ireland’s 
fitness for Home-rule. Even Mr. Parnell, when he is anxious 
to reassure Mr. Gladstone (who must often, we think, have 
searchings of heart when he sees what is taking place in 
Ireland), declares that it is because the National League is least 
powerful in Clare and Kerry that the lawlessness of Clare and 
Kerry is so pronounced. But if that were his serious con- 
viction, he would instruct his followers to limit their efforts in 
Clare and Kerry to a peaceful organisation of the League, and 
not allow them to get up large meetings for the denunciation 
of the Government, in which Mr. Dillon loudly boasts of 
the revenge that the Nationalists intend one day to take 
on all those policemen and agents of the law on whose 
account Sir George Trevelyan was once so anxious, though 
that anxiety has now been all merged in his deeper anxiety 
to turn the Conservative Administration out of power. 
“The police,” said Mr. Dillon on Sunday, “are close at 
hand, very close at hand, and when we shall be masters in 
Ireland, I know the reward we shall mete out to the men who 
have oppressed us.” That is the manly threat with which 
Mr. Parnell’s first lieutenant prepares the country which 
he is so anxious to see self-governed, for justice and self- 
restraint in the most lawless of Irish counties. Sir George 
Trevelyan must feel, we think, thoroughly unhappy, when he 
finds himself virtually backing the man who is thus bent on 
verifying his own gloomy predictions of a year ago. 

The most serious aspect of the meeting of Sunday does not, 
however, consist in anything done by Irishmen in the vindictive- 
ness of their hearts, but from the strenuous effort made by 
Englishmen to misrepresent the aspects of what has happened. 
Mr. Stanhope’s conduct, for instance, seems to us perfectly 
worthy of his conduct in the House of Commons itself, where 
three nights before the Ennis meeting he had been all but openly 
defying the Speaker, and showing the enthusiasm for free 
speech of which he boasted in Clare, by doing his best to break 
down the authority of the freest legislative Assembly in the 
world. Mr. Stanhope knows perfectly well that the right of 
free speech is in no more danger in Ireland than it is in 








England; that the Government would not have ventured to 
prohibit a political meeting in any part of the country where 
it is not dangerous to allow these tirades against the Govern- 
ment. And as for that organ of the Press which tells us that 
if the Government had acted in England or Scotland as the 

did in Ireland, “Colonel Turner and his men would vod 
been stiff and stark long before they had been allowed to: 
trample in this lawless fashion on the liberties of free 
citizens,” it is not easy to believe that it wishes us to 
accept these big words as meaning what they say. Was 
not the proclaimed Socialist meeting in Trafalgar Square 
not so many months ago, dispersed by the very means b 

which this meeting near Ennis was dispersed, and for exactly 
the same reason,—that it was reasonable to believe that it would 
lead to increased lawlessness in the neighbourhood where the- 
leaders had attempted to hold it? We are aware that there- 
are special laws affecting assemblies in the Metropolis, and on 
the legal question whether under the common law the Govern- 
ment had the right to forbid the Ballycoree meeting, we express 
no opinion, because that is a fine legal point on which we have 
no right tospeak. But this we do say without hesitation, that, 
so far as principle goes, the justification for dispersing by the 
aid of cavalry as well as police the Socialist meeting 
in Trafalgar Square on the ground that it might lead to 
riot, was precisely the same justification and no stronger than 
that which the Government can plead for forbidding loud 
attacks on the law and the administrators of the law, such 
as Mr. Dillon poured forth so freely, in the very county in 
which moonlighting has been at its worst for a couple of years 
back, and in which all the horrors of Mr. Parnell’s “ social 
leprosy ” have been most bitterly felt. As the journalists who 
talk this blatant nonsense about Colonel Turner and his men 
very well know, there was no more reason to suppose that the 
Socialist meeting in London would lead to fresh breaches of the 
law than there was reason to suppose that the Ballycoree meeting 
would lead to fresh breaches of the law. And if the cavalry 
which helped to disperse the Trafalgar Square meeting had no 
‘empty saddles” to show after that very pacific proceeding, 
there is no reason in the world why there should have been empty 
saddles in any county in England, had the same warnings been 
given, with the same solid grounds for them, which were given 
in Clare, and had the same events followed. It seems to us a 
very discreditable course to try to persuade the Irish people 
that in their situation Englishmen would have acted with more 
violence than they did. Englishmen certainly would not have 
acted with more violence, probably with less instead of more 
desire to defy the law; and though these insidious hints may 
be accompanied with professions of gladness “that the Irish 
did not empty the saddles of the hussars who broke through 
the meeting,” Irish readers of these remarks will be very quick 
to understand this gladness much as English villagers under- 
stand English expressions of gladness that there seems to be 
no disposition to duck an unpopular stranger in the nearest 
horse-pond. The events at Ennis have ended much more peace- 
fully than they might have ended, had the spirit of Monday’s 
leading article in the Pall Mall Gazette inspired the Irish 
crowd whom it nominally praises for its meekness and whom it 
virtually condemns for its cowardice. These English symptoms 
are the omens which seem to us most serious,—omens affecting 
the future of England even more than the future of Ireland. 





THE SLANDERS ON THE SQUIRES. 


ee English are said to be a people without envy, and 
certainly they do not hate the prosperous merely for 
their prosperity ; but there must be among them a great 
amount of latent social jealousy. At least, that is the only 
theory on which we can account for the extraordinary and 
malignant injustice with which opinion is just now treating 
the landowning class. That class is at this moment suffering 
more keenly than any other in the country, except the farmers. 
The main weight of the continuous “ depression ” of seven years 
has fallen upon them. Lord Derby, a most cautious and com- 
petent authority, stated last week that they had, as a body, lost 
£300,000,000 sterling, or nearly a third of their whole property, 
and experienced agents would in many districts place the loss 
higher than that. Panic has, of course, aided the effect of 
positive loss, till many estates have ceased to be marketable 
properties, the prices offered being insufficient to pay off 
encumbrances. The loss, again, has been in no degree 
their own fault. The landowners, especially in England, 
have of late years done their duty thoroughly well. They 
haye covered the country with improved farm-buildings. They 
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have introduced the improved breeds of cattle and sheep which 


rld is now competing to buy. They have carried out 
at cae of drainage which has changed the whole face 
of the country. Irish agitators, who, of all men, are most 
calumnious towards landlords, are never tired of descanting on 
the liberality of English landowners, and contrasting the reduc- 
tions they have voluntarily made with the reductions judicially 
ordered in Ireland. Nevertheless, there seems to be in Eng- 
land neither pity nor exact justice for the landowning class. 
They, and they alone, please the public, or, at all events, the 
journalists, by being ruined. When they give heavily, they are 
called just; when they refuse to give, they are threatened ; when 
they break, they are maligned. Their tenantry, who, on the 
modern theory, are only their customers for land, are declared 
to be their victims ; while if they evict—that is, refuse to 
rovide their goods without payment any longer—they 
are pronounced to be criminal extortioners, and this by 
men who in the same breath declare that land is and 
ought to be an article of free commerce. Indeed, the in- 
justice goes even further than this, and becomes too malignant 
for common-sense. The Secretary for Ireland, for instance, 
owns a large estate. It happens that some of his farmers, like 
thousands of others, have failed to make their farms pay, or 
even in one or two cases have become bankrupt. Instantly a 
list of these cases goes the round of the papers. It is asserted 
that £50,000 has been sunk in cultivating Mr. Balfour’s 
estate; and respectable English writers declare, as a 
necessary consequence, that he has plundered his tenantry 
of that amount! They might just as well declare that 
the Duke of Westminster had plundered the shopkeepers 
of his portion of Oxford Street, of the aggregate sum 
represented by all their failures. The men who write 
these things know perfectly well that rent is, as a rule, only 
33 per cent. of a farmer's outlay, that everything has recently 
been against him, and that at the prices of the last three 
years even freeholders cannot till arable land at a fair profit 
on their capital. They know that the landlord is hit as 
heavily as his tenants, or, if he is a small man, even more 
heavily, his family encumbrances, the legacy of prosperous times, 
eating up his whole margin, and leaving him with a property 
which, because of those encumbrances, he cannot even throw 
up asa bad job. Yet they go on repeating absurdities of the 
kind we have quoted with a sort of pleasure, asif they enjoyed 
anything which showed either that large owners are bad, or 
that large properties would speedily be things of the past. 
Every tenant who succumbs is pitied, while every landlord 
who is beaten hears behind him a sort of crow of exultation. 
We suppose that at the bottom of this new malice there is, 
besides an unworthy social jealousy, a real belief that little 
proprietors are better than large ones—which is certainly not 
true unless the little man is a resident farmer himself—or that 
the defeat of the landlords means ultimately the rise of their 
tenants to their place. The last may happen, and if it does, 
we shall welcome the change, though we shall pity the land- 
lords still; but it is by no means probable that it will happen. 
It is just as likely that the tenants may disappear, and the 
landlords remain. Already the latter are farming vast breadths 
of land, and in pastoral districts not without success; and if 
their conduct to their tenants is to be ground of accusation, 
they may find in their own mental suffering a new motive for 
dispensing with tenants altogether. They cannot sell, be it 
remembered, at present prices without ruin, and rather than 
accept both reduced income and obloquy together, they may 
take to farming for themselves. It is said they have neither 
the knowledge, nor the industry, nor the capital ; but is that, 
though true of many small squires, true of the large proprietors? 
We doubt it greatly, They can almost always raise capital, and 
they can find agents who will control numerous foremen working 
numerous farms, just as easily as they now find agents to take 
the onerous duties of an estate off their hands. Hundreds of 
agents now exist quite competent to that task ; and bailiffs, or, 
as they ought to be called, foremen, with the necessary honesty, 
will speedily be forthcoming. There are thousands of such 
men in London and Northern England managing branches 
of great businesses on very small pay; and demand will 
produce them in agriculture also, and produce them with 
Precisely the quantum of honesty and zeal essential to 
success, Why not? There is nothing in the business of 
farming which the best kind of labourer cannot learn; and 
to him, £2 a week and a per-centage represent security 
and content. Under such a system, those landlords who wish 
only to enjoy, or, the far more numerous class, who wish for other 
Occupations than managing estates, would be as free as ever; 


while they would receive, besides their rent, a portion at 
least of what the farmer, if successful enough to avoid 
bankruptcy, must be earning. The grand loss would be in 
the farmhouses, which would become useless; but they, as 
journalists will never remember, are not counted in the rent, 
and if the rent were earned from the land, their disappearance 
would make no difference to the landlord. Such a system 
would, we heartily admit, be a most unfortunate one for the 
country, which would lose its agricultural middle class; but it 
is economically possible, and the bitter diatribes now levelled 
at landlords must be, and are, new incentives to try a scheme 
which is in full work in many countries of Europe, and though 
usually injurious to the State, is not injurious to the large land- 
lord. He remains a great noble, though comparatively as solitary 
upon his territory as a great manufacturer in his mill. The 
landlord would at least escape an obloquy which is becoming 
intolerable, and which has in it no manner of justice. If the 
landlord and tenant are living under the older and kindlier 
system now denounced as “feudal,” then let its obligations 
be acknowledged by both sides,—by the landlord first, but 
after him by the tenant ; but if the bond is a purely com- 
mercial one, then let dealer and customer haggle out prices 
together, and let no man be restrained in the price he asks. 
Failure to sell will soon teach the seller moderation, just as 
it teaches the owner of any other article, say coal, of 
which the quantity is limited. That the State should settle 
the price of a necessary article, we can understand, and 
in the case of water the State often does it; but 
then, though the community insists upon a maximum, 
it also insists that the consumer shall pay. At pre- 
sent, the idea seems to be that an owner of land 
shall always let it at a price to be fixed by journalists, who 
rarely understand the business; but that when the price is 
fixed, the owner who insists on having it shall be treated as 
morally a criminal. That preposterous idea of a perfect tenure 
will not work for a generation; and, as we have said, we are 
by no means sure that the remedy for its inconveniences is 
certain to be subdivision. In every other business, the big 
men are eating out the little, till the small capitalist at present 
can hardly sell soap, or mustard, or lucifer-matches; and the 
journalists furnish no evidence that agriculture is not a busi- 
ness. In any case, slander of the big men will not make the 
little men prosper. 





LEADERS WHO FOLLOW. 


M*® GLADSTONE’S anxiety about the tendency of the 
by-elections seems to us to indicate the one weakness 
in his statesmanship,—the disposition to guide his own policy 
by any traces he can discern of the tendency of popular 
opinion, instead of to make popular opinion what in his own 
belief it ought to be, by exerting over it the transforming 
influence of a great mind which trusts the instincts of the 
masses, but does not trust their unguided judgment. In this 
respect, Mr. Gladstone has furnished recently a singular contrast 
to Mr. Bright. Even when we have most thoroughly disagreed 
with Mr. Bright, we have always recognised the absolute 
independence of his own political conduct. He defied the 
popular judgment in relation to the Crimean War, in relation to 
the Chinese War, and in relation to the Egyptian War with the 
utmost sang-froid. And now he ignores, we will not say 
the popular judgment, but the judgment of the great majority 
of his own party, in relation to Irish Home-rule with the same 
sang-froid. Mr. Bright thinks what he thinks, and cannot be 
diverted from it by any explosion of popular disappointment 
and vexation. Perhaps he is even too masterful in his manner 
of expressing his indifference to popular displeasure. He would 
exert, perhaps, more influence than he does over those who 
are disposed to disagree with him, if he were not almost arro- 
gant in his expression of pity for their mistaken way of 
thinking. But it is not the masterfulness of his mind that is 
in fault, but only the haughtiness of his mode of delivering 
himself. In reality, the people everywhere cry for guidance. 
They do not believe that they can guide statesmen, and they are 
quite right. What they do believe is that they can choose 
fairly well between statesmen who are anxious to guide them; but 
the great thing they really desire is to find men of conviction, 
men who have guidance to give, and who speak with authority 
as if they knew that they have it to give. They will not 
esteem Mr. Gladstone at all the more for his anxious con- 
sulting of the omens furnished by the by-elections. They 
would esteem him all the more if he said openly that he could 





not waste his time on such trifles, that what he has to do is to 
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influence popular thought, and that it is not he whois responsible 
if popular thought refuses to avail itself of his counsel. Some- 
thing of Mr. Bright’s loftiness of attitude towards the people 
would greatly become Mr. Gladstone. There is, to our minds, 
something almost painful in the humility which makes him 
pore so microscopically over every faintest indication of the 
response made to his teaching,—which makes him dwell on the 
great truth that 179 votes have been deducted from the Con- 
servative majority here, and a couple of hundred added _ else- 
where to the Liberal majority. All that sort of anxiety he should 
shake from him with even a touch of seorn. The constitutional 
statesman, of course, cannot afford to despise popular opinion. 
It is as much the force with which he works, as the wind is 
the force with which the captain of a sailing-ship works, or 
steam-power the force with which the captain of a steamship 
works. But though he would cease to be a constitutional 
statesman altogether if he did not accept the fundamental 
axioms of popular opinion in the State to which he belongs, 
and do all in his power so to mould the political thought which 
is founded on those axioms as to render his country happier, 
stronger, and nobler than he found it, he should not be over- 
anxious about his own success, but leave failure or success 
calmly to the verdict of events, There is nothing more 
certain than that the greater statesmen of the world have often 
stood like rocks against public opinion, when it was in the 
highest degree unfavourable, and have controlled it by the 
firmness of their attitude. So Prince Bismarck has stood, 
—sometimes, we think, when he was in the wrong,—against 
the opinion of the German public. So Count Cavour stood 
against the public opinion of Italy, when it would have pre- 
cipitated him into premature movements. So, too, Mr. 
Gladstone himself stood against the insane panic which 
followed the revival of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country, and condemned the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act which he was afterwards able to repeal. But he does not 
seem to us to be now following his own great example. 
Aware, perhaps, that he has given advice to the people which 
may influence the history of England for better or worse,— 
and if not greatly for better, then terribly for worse,—for 
generations to come, he is watching every evidence of 
what he hopes and believes to be the rising tide in 
his favour, with a minute anxiety which certainly will not 
tend to hasten the flowing’tide for which he yearns, The 
people do not care to see their guides too anxious for evidence 
of support. They appreciate far more the statesman who, 
while he expresses their deepest convictions, shows a certain 
carelessness as to popularity, and stands high above the popular 
opinion which he hopes to control. 

It may, perhaps, be contended that in declaring for Home- 
rule in Ireland long before popular opinion in Great Britain 
was at all prepared for such a declaration, Mr. Gladstone did 
show this very independence, and some may say indifference to 
popularity, for which we have been contending as the attitude of 
mind most to be desired in a statesman. Yet that declaration 
was in essence a surrender to Irish public opinion rather than 
a determination to guide British public opinion on the track 
which he thought most beneficial for this country. The proof 
of this is that Mr. Gladstone waited for the election of 
the eighty-six Home-rule Members before the public even 
suspected in which direction his mind was tending. He 
evidently held that when Ireland appeared to have made up 
her mind, it was his duty to accept the Irish verdict, even 
though, failing the evidence that Ireland had made up her 
mind, he had offered no advice to England or Ireland on the 
subject. Indeed, the drift of his publicly tendered advice had 
up to that time certainly been dead against the restoration of 
an Irish Parliament, of which the evidence is that no one, unless 
it were some in the inmost circle of his friends, suspected the 
revolution which was taking place in him, till his declaration 
fell upon the public with the shock of a thunderbolt. Now, 
that is not what we call guiding public opinion. It is follow- 
ing public opinion, though in this case it happened that the 
public opinion which Mr. Gladstone followed was the public 
opinion of a very small section of the United Kingdom. 
Indeed, he followed it, instead of resisting it, very much 
on the principle on which Mahomet consented to go to 
the mountain, so soon as he found that it would involve a 
very considerable delay if he waited for the mountain to come 
to him. Mr. Gladstone held and holds that, somehow or 
other, Irish public opinion must be reconciled with British 
public opinion, and after struggling for sixteen years to effect 
this reconciliation by modifying Irish public opinion, he sud- 
denly threw up that policy in weariness and disgust, and 








substituted for it a desperate attempt to modify British public 
opinion, thinking (what, indeed, is not unlikely) that this 
might prove the more practicable task of the two. None the 
less it was, and was confessedly, a surrender to the eighty-six 
Parnellites, not because Mr. Gladstone had made up his mind 
previously and independently of the Irish electors, that Home. 
rule in Ireland would be a great good for the Empire, but 
because he did not see what to do with eighty-six 
Parnellites except to surrender to them, and to surrender. 
as we should call it, without terms. This seems to have been 
the problem as it suggested itself to his mind :—Given eighty. 
six immoveable Parnellites, would it not be easier to transform 
the opinions of some three hundred Liberals into agreement with 
the Parnellites, than to transform the opinions of the eighty. 
six Parnellites so as to make them conform to the opinions 
of the three hundred Liberals? And his answer was in the 
affirmative, and to the task of converting Liberals to Parnellism 
accordingly he addressed himself; and in that task, for an 
interval at least,—a bitter interval in our history it will be— 
he may succeed. But that is not what we call leading public 
opinion. It is following that element in public opinion which 
appears to be the most unmanageable and incompressible, with. 
out regard to the considerations which show how great will 
be the danger to the State of deferring to it. That is not 
what democracies want. They want guides who will tell 
them with authority what is in itself best for them, and who 
will struggle on for an indefinite time to convert public 
opinion to their views, rather than yield to a wilful and 
inelastic modicum of public opinion purely because no other 
peaceful mode of reconciliation appears feasible. The great 
danger of that course is that after the concession has been made, 
we are sure to find ourselves no better off than before. Though 
the ground of quarrel will be changed, the quarrel will be as 
bitter as ever, and the conditions under which we have to fight 
it will be a great deal worse. That is the natural result of 
allowing ourselves to be cowed by an obstinate minority who do 
not reason with us, but simply threaten to make Parliamentary 
government impossible if we do not accept their terms. Mr. 
Gladstone has, from the first opening of the Irish Question, 
allowed his own mind to be a great deal too much influenced 
by the wish to follow the line of least resistance, even 
though, if he had but been firm, he could have made the line 
of least resistance the line of policy which he himself thought 
intrinsically the most reasonable and beneficial for the United 
Kingdom at large. The British people would have followed 
him wherever he chose to lead them. And he could not have 
determined whither he would lead them by any much less 
wise criterion, than by asking himself if there were any single 
direction in which the Irish people would allow themselves to 
be led, and if there were such a direction, fixing on that as the 
only one in which he asked the people of Great Britain to 
follow him. 





AYOUB KHAN. 


YOUB KHAN, the Afghan Pretender, is reported to 
have reached the frontier of Afghanistan. That is an 
annoying incident for the British Minister at Teheran, who 
had a kind of charge to keep him safely imprisoned ; and for 
the British Government, which is under some sort of agreement 
with the reigning Ameer to watch his only formidable rival ; 
but its political importance, like that of most incidents in 
Central Asia, is preposterously exaggerated. Ayoub Khan 
escaped, no doubt, with the good-will of Russia and the 
passive connivance of the Court of Teheran; but those facts 
do not increase greatly his capacity for giving trouble to the 
British, He can give some, no doubt; but it is very little. 
Next to Abdurrahman Khan, Ayoub is the ablest of his house, 
and is therefore an object of respect to all Afghans; he is an 
excellent soldier, with a capacity for taking an independent 
initiative often wanting in Asiatic Generals; and he is far 
more popular than his successful competitor. He has some- 
thing of Humayoon about him, that most charming of the 
Mogul Emperors, and might, under favourable circumstances, 
develop into much such a monarch as Henri IV. of France 
would haye been, had he possessed, in addition to his other 
vices, genuine Asiatic callousness. If he contrives to escape 
arrest, and seizes Herat or any other fortress, there will pro- 
bably be a rising in his favour; and Abdurrahman is so hated 
by so many Afghan interests, that Ayoub may reach Cabul, 
and be acknowledged master of Afghanistan. The contest will 
be a bloody one, for the saturnine tyrant now in possession 
is a man of unusual ability; he is as brave as 2 
lion; he commands a regularly paid force which will 
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not desert him ; and : with life and treasure, as well as 
throne, at stake, he will stop at nothing to crush the only 
rival who is at once able, popular, and a representative of the 
only possible dynasty in Afghanistan. The awe of Abdur- 
rahman, too, is on all Afghan nobles. His unrelenting vigour, 
which often degenerates into atrocious cruelty, appals even 
their fierce hearts; and picked Governors—men braver than 
most Europeans, and devotedly loyal—literally and visibly 
tremble as they open his despatches. Still, one defeat, in a 
skirmish big enough to resound through the valleys, would pro- 
duce a general insurrection of the half-broken but fully armed 
clans ; castle after castle would declare for Ayoub, Candahar is 
always on his side, and in a year he might be in full possession 
of the fortress-palace of Cabul. 

These possibilities must be fully acknowledged, though they 
are only possibilities, and Ayoub Khan may at this moment be 
a prisoner in Persian hands; but then, what effect would that 
change have on British policy or position beyond the frontier ? 
As we believe, in all human probability none at all. The 
Government of India is on the side of the Government of 
Afghanistan so long as it is really a Government which governs, 
not specially on that of Abdurrahman Khan. Simla wishes well 
to him, assists him with money, and sends him advice ; but it 
does those things in the interest of order, not of an individual. 
Abdurrahman is not an English agent, nor even a ruler 
decidedly friendly to the British. He is a true Afghan Prince, 
suspicious, perfidious, and unmanageable, who desires first of 
all that his will shall prevail ; secondly, to accumulate treasure ; 
and thirdly, to live as much at ease and exempt from inter- 
ference as he possibly can. He would betray the British to- 
morrow if it were his clear interest, and think himself, and be 
thought by his countrymen, a patriot for doing so. His 
character, though it has lofty, and even noble points, is not one 
so to attract Europeans that a civilised Government would run 
risk in order to protect his personal authority. He crushes the 
clans with ruthless severity, at least as much from the desire of 
autocracy as from any large idea of statecraft ; he accumulates 
treasure mainly for himself, though it is a mistake to 
say he will never spend ; and his cruelty, though not quite so 
bad as it looks, alienates all Europeans who know the facts. 
A visitor who was temporarily welcome at his Court, rode 
into the palace the other day under a triumphal arch built up 
of two hundred human heads, and resistance to sur-taxes is 
punished by military devastation. Lord Dufferin is loyal to 
the Ameer, in spite of much provocation ; but if Ayoub should 
prevail, there would be still a strong Ameer obeying the con- 
ditions which Abdurrahman obeys. It is foolish to talk of 
Ayoub as a Russian agent. Men talked of Abdurrahman as 
one because he was trained in Russia, and had worn the Russian 
uniform; but he was no sooner safely seated on the throne, 
than he made an agreement with the great Southern Power. 
The truth is, no man can reign in Afghanistan as anybody’s 
agent, or live there as a ruler unless his subjects are convinced 
that he would, if he could, set all infidels alike at open defiance. 
Ayoub is believed to be an able politician; but if he were 
not, the moment he mounted the throne he would be dominated 
by his position, that of a petty King over a wild hill-land 
between two Empires, North and South, whose very shadow 
takes half the heart out of him. It is the position which the 
House of Savoy occupied for ages, and which made all its 
Princes in succession exceedingly able, perfectly selfish, 
and politically perfidious to a proverb. He will want 
the English subsidy even more than Abdurrahman does, 

for he will have more debts, less treasure, and less skill in 
sweeping up the few sixpences accumulated in the hills, where 
they have practically but one customer, the firm of Sassoon ; 

and nothing to sell but a little fine wool, some fruit, and a 
moderate quantity of camel’s hair. As to Ayoub’s possible 
“fanaticism,” that opposes itself to Russians as well as 
Englishmen ; and he is probably as little and as much 

“fanatic” as any modern Mussulman Prince,—that is, he will 

contemn and injure infidels just exactly so far and as long as 

his interests or his safety will allow. 

Itis a strange thing that the English, who for centuries were 
themselves of the same disposition, cannot understand that 
Asiatic Mahommedans, when accustomed to independence, regard 
all foreigners with dislike and European foreigners with de- 
testation. They will not even tolerate them as Envoys. Twice 
Within this century, once within this generation, the Afghans, 
in the teeth of their rulers, of their pledges, and of their own 
direct interests, have slaughtered out British Embassies, the 
outrage being in each case avenged by a successful war of 
invasion, They would repeat it to-morrow, nevertheless, if a | 


European Embassy were again sent to Cabul, and that whether 
it arrived from Calcutta or Samarcand. What is the difference 
to them, except that they know the English care nothing about 
the ascendency of any creed, and that the Russians do? Yet 
the Embassies do them no harm, spend money among them 
freely, and add much to the vivacity of their city life. They 
detest them not for themselves, but as symbols of an influence 
which they hate, and intend to resist while they have life ; and 
their detestation carries them out of all fear of consequences. 
It is this feeling with which Ayoub would have to reckon, as 
the Ameer himself now has, and it is a permanent guarantee 
that the Afghan ruler will never be the effective agent of 
any foreign Power. The British have only to watch and 
wait, and above all, to abstain from any annexations of 
Cabulee territory, to be as safe as they are now. We 
should never be forgiven for taking Candahar, and the 
plan, recently put out, we imagine, by some speculator on 
politics, of dividing Afghanistan with Russia, is positively 
absurd. Russia might have her share, and welcome ; but what 
should we do with ours? We should have to hold the whole 
breadth of the Northern Himalayas, with their dozen or more 
of fighting clans, who would be in insurrection once a year, 
and to garrison a country beyond that range as large as 
England, in which a hostile population was perpetually in- 
stigated to revolt by the hope of Russian alliance, and by the 
knowledge that when a chastising force had reached them, the 
passes might be closed behind. Peaceful progress, the repara- 
tion of the finances, the completion of the great works still 
lacking in India, would be impossible under conditions 
which, besides involving vast expense, would keep the 
thoughts of all governing men perpetually fixed upon external 
politics. Nothing goes on in India during a war, and this 
war would never end. The Viceroys are over-weighted now ; 
but what would it be then, when every mail brought them 
speeches, leaders, letters all full of alarm at “ Russian designs,” 
and urgings to go on multiplying costly and burdensome pre- 
cautions? Such ideas are mere follies, and so are most of the 
alarmist notices of Ayoub Khan’s movements in Central Asia. 
Let him move. The fears are all based upon one central 
blunder, which it seems impossible to get rid of,—the opinion 
that an Afghan can reign in Cabul, and be either an English 
or a Russian agent. He cannot even bo honestly friendly to 
either, though no doubt he can, and when largely rewarded 
does, pretend. 





THE WORKMEN’S NEW DEMAND. 


T has hitherto been the boast, and, with a few exceptions, 
the just boast, of English workmen, and especially of 
English ‘Trade-Unionists, that they are before all things 
practical. They have not cared to waste energy in framing 
abstract propositions, or resolutions commencing with “ man in 
a state of nature”—or plans which require the co-operation of 
the whole world. They have not wasted breath in reviling 
‘‘ masters” in general, or in declaring that capital is a holy 
thing in a workman’s purse, and an unholy thing in a banker’s 
chest. They have contended for better wages, for shorter 
hours, for more freedom to combine, or occasionally for more 
direct power to influence representation. They have sought 
rather to share in the profits of capital than to denounce 
capital by itself, and have condemned the savage segrega- 
tion of interests which Continental workmen advocate, 
as useless, as well as injurious to the common weal. 
They have desired, in fact, to be comfortable and re- 
spectable members of the community, instead of outsiders 
doubtful whether the community ought of right to exist. 
That seems to us a praiseworthy, as well as a most effective 
attitude ; and we regret to observe in the present sitting of 
the Trade-Union Congress evidence of a certain readiness to 
depart from it. The change will not, we dare say, come to 
much, for Englishmen have sense; but the tendency in the 
speeches of this year is in the wrong direction. The addresses 
of Mr. W. Bevan, for example, the new President, appear to 
have been most acceptable to his audience; and though they 
are full of practical suggestions, they are also full of viewiness, 
He is possessed with the idea that capital is not the ally, 
but the enemy of labour; that, in fact, reservoirs of water 
are in some way hostile to the meadows, and therefore 
to the cultivation of grass. He would like, therefore, to see 
capitalists—“ all those who toil not, neither do they spin ”— 
emigrate, and would not even object to subject them to a little 
discipline of starvation, misapplying in that way the Gospel 





text about those who will not work. To secure the elevation 
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of labour and depression of capital, he advocated a vast inter- 
national organisation of workmen, so that the nations should 
no longer compete with one another, and that in particular the 
long hours of one country should not compel long hours in 
another. This vast organisation is to acquire great compulsory 
powers, for though Mr. Bevan is no Socialist, and would pro- 
bably repudiate his proper definition, he is really what they would 
call on the Continent an “ authoritative Communist,”’—that 
is, he would have the State interefere in the commonest details 
of ordinary life. He would, for instance, have a man punished 
for accepting piece-work. “The objection to State interference 
was only urged when questions of labour were brought for- 
ward. When the landowners, with the help of Parliament, 
were filching the land from the people, they did not hear of 
State interference. They would welcome State interference if 
the homes of the people were improved thereby, work given 
to the unemployed, food to the hungry, or hope and succour 
to the uncared-for poor of their large towns. State inter- 
ference had assisted wealth, monopoly, and privilege long 
enough. Let it now be used to help the poor, the downtrodden, 
and the ill-paid and overworked toilers.” We should have said 
that, as a matter of fact, State interference, as in the old 
usury laws, the old laws against “regrating,” or the modern 
limited-liability laws, or the factory laws, or the Poor-Law 
Acts, had been directed occasionally pretty straight against the 
“tyranny of capital ;” but those are mere historical facts, not 
to be considered when one becomes rhetorical. Thus confident 
in the State, Mr. Bevan, of course, desires that workmen 
should govern it, and advocates the formation of a Labour 
Association which should vote without attending to party— 
or, apparently, to principle—should send up workmen, 
Liberal or Tory, as Members of Parliament, and should seek 
only for ends pleasant to labour, that is, to begin with, 
an eight hours’ labour limit, a redistribution of the soil, 
and a limitation of some vague kind on all over-production, 
except, indeed, the over-production of food, which, imme- 
diately after a Report sharply condemning the increased 
quantity of everything now produced, is pronounced a 
“redeeming feature in the situation.” Advocacy of an 
Eight-Hours Bill in particular is to be made a test-question 
at all elections; and every candidate, whatever his merits, 
who will not vote for that Bill is to be dismissed. Work- 
men are not to vote for him,—a resolve which, if acted on, 
would probably expel Mr. Gladstone from Midlothian first of 
all. He certainly would give no such pledge, and deprived 
of all votes from electors receiving wages, he certainly would 
not be returned. For so deeply in earnest is Mr. Bevan, that 
he actually steps over a line which Trade-Unionists once 
held to be impassable, and declares that Unionists and non- 
Unionists will be equally welcome within the great Labour 
Party, and are equally bound to further its ends. 

We are not in the least disposed to be either sarcastic or 
bitter about Mr. Bevan’s speech, or the cheers of those who 
applauded him. He and they have a right to their own opinions, 
and it is much better that they should express them openly, 
and with all the aid they can derive from rhetoric, 
than that their views should be held as secret dogmas in- 
fluencing all action, but never brought forward for discussion. 
Nor have we any violent antipathy to his immediate objects, 
if only they are pursued by just and practicable methods. We 
think eight hours’ work a day—meaning by that, forty-eight 
hours a week—is quite enough, and should be heartily glad 
if the human race made that stint of work its ideal, and 
worked energetically for that time. They would probably get 
as much work out of themselves, and certainly would have 
more of the leisure essential to thorough civilisation. Nor are 
we frightened, as some economists are, by denunciations of 
piece-work. The objection to payment by time is that it 
tempts dishonest workmen to work lazily ; the objection to piece- 
work is that it tempts dishonest workmen to scamp the work 
itself. In the one case, the bad carpenter takes two days over 
a chair; and in the other, he makes the chair badly; and, like 
Mr. Ruskin, we are not sure that the latter offence is not the 
greater. It is the unpracticalness of Mr. Bevan’s methods, 
rather than any evil inherent in his ideas, to which we desire 
to call the workmen’s attention. What, for instance, is the 
sense of describing capital as “a remorseless force”? So 
it is remorseless, very likely, just as water is; but the state- 
ment does not help us to build up dykes. Take Mr. Bevan’s 
Labour Party as an example of his viewiness. He wants, 


as a beginning, to make the Eight-Hours Bill his supreme 
test of candidates, and subordinate to that every political 


accept’ his Bill, and at the same time propose a ten-shillin 
corn-duty ; will he give the Tories a majority? Certainly : 
will not ; that is to say, his supreme test breaks down at once, in 
presence of the most ordinary difference of political opinion about 
a fiscal matter. So it would in presence of any purely political 
question which genuinely interested himself or those who admire 
his speech. He is, in fact, not making a practical proposal 
at all, but only adding one to the numerous “ views” which 
electors are nowadays so anxious to raise into dogmas above 
thought. Not one of them will stand the strain of anything like 
serious political excitement, or, as we believe, of anything like 
deep-seated personal attachment. If the question is between 
Peace and War, or between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury 
“ Permissive Prohibition ” will be forgotten, and so will be the 
Eight-Hours Bill,—which, again, is, if passed by a Legislature 
an egregious infringement of human liberty. That all work. 
men should agree to suffer a certain loss of money rather 
than work too much, is perfectly legitimate, and may 
be perfectly wise; but what conceivable right have they 
to decree that any one workman shall not work if he likes, 
or to suppress a trade, if there be such a trade, which could 
not be carried on without nine hours’ work? Take, again, the 
“international” recommendations of the speech. Mr. Bevan 
sees clearly that one country cannot settle all conditions of 
labour, and therefore wishes for an international league of 
workmen to regulate hours and wages, and so on, in the 
“general interests of labour ;” but does he know what he is 
asking? That the Continent should make England a present 
of the monopoly of supplying the world. Germany, France, and 
the rest of our rivals are pushing us to the wall mainly because 
they can undersell us, and they can undersell us mainly because 
their workmen accept lower pay and longer hours than English 
workmen will, Let the Continent give up that advantage, 
and the admitted superiority of English work would reassert 
itself at once, and the Continentals would enjoy leisure and 
hunger both together. Does Mr. Bevan seriously believe that, 
when that truth is once perceived, he will obtain his Inter- 
national League ; or does he fancy that he can get rid, by an 
argument in favour of self-sacrifice, of the instinctive desire to 
live? His proposal in principle amounts to this,—that because 
Punjabees can grow wheat at a price which ruins English wheat- 
growers, therefore Punjabees shall, in the interest of labour, cease 
to cultivate their fields) Whether his idea about eight hours 
is sound or unsound, he is asking—as the Socialists ask, as all 
dreamers ask—for a previous extinction of human selfishness ; 
and unless he is prepared to use force on a colossal scale, he 
will not get what he asks. He is wasting his breath just as 
much as his colleagues are when they suggest that if land is 
made saleable, country-folk will not flock to the towns. Do 
they fancy that babies will die of a land law; or where do they 
think the increasing numbers of the people are to go? They 
are not to emigrate, Mr. Bevan says, and not to swell the labour 
market ; and what, then, does he imagine is to become of them ? 
You cannot set two ploughmen to one furrow, nor yet in 
England increase the number of furrows. 





CONVICT COLONISATION. 


A* idea seems to have prevailed, and still to prevail, 

among some Frenchmen that British Colonies, at least 
in the Antipodes, owe their greatness to the fact that they 
were once penal settlements. It is difficult to believe that 
French statesmen should have formed such a conception of 
the origin and astonishing expansion and prosperity of the 
English-speaking States of Australasia. We might as well 
say that the deportations of persons, who certainly were not 
all criminals, to America laid the foundation of the United 
States. The gold discoveries, the increase of population, the 
steamship, and the spirit of enterprise, made. Australia ; and 
it is rightly held that the presence of the convict was a 
mere obstacle to growth, and that, to use the words of a 
Colonist, convict Australia was blotted out by the tidal 
wave of the adventurous free-born immigrants who rushed into 
the country from 1851 onwards. The grotesque error that the 
fabric of a great State can be reared upon piles of criminality 
of the very worst kind, only shows how little attention was paid 
to authentic history by the statesmen in whose brains it 
took root. The fruit of it is the criminal colony of New 
Caledonia, and a singularly cynical “ occupation ” of the New 
Hebrides, islands supposed to be protected by that self-denying 
ordinance or treaty, which was “ proposed by France herself 
in 1878, renewed in 1879, and in 1883.” No doubt other 





idea, Very well; let us just try that. Suppose the Tories 
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had a main share in producing the invasion of Madagascar 
and the adventure in Tonquin, that of providing additional 
reasons for interference in Egypt; but the principal motive 
as regards the Pacific Islands was to found penal rubbish- 
heaps, in the vain hope that out of their foulness would spring 
up powerful and prosperous Colonies. We repeat that it is 
inconceivable how clever people, such as French politicians 
undoubtedly are, could have jumped to a conclusion which 
has nothing to recommend it either in history or in ethics. 

That Australasia, with her advancing wealth, civilisation, and 
pride of youth, should look with alarm upon the French depéts 
of depravity, that her chief men should have foreseen the coming 
troubles at an early day, and that they should now see only a 
reinforcement of the mischief in the illegal seizure of the New 
Hebrides, is creditable to them, and in no wise astonishing 
when we consider the kind of convicts who are deported to the 
Pacific. No one who has studied the French newspapers will 
fail to remember a score of cases which, had they occurred in 
this country, would have brought the delinquents to the 
gallows amid universal execration. Not only in Paris, but 
throughout the Departments, murders and outrages of an 
exceptionally loathsome type frequently occur, and are followed 
by the conviction, but not the execution, of the criminals. The 
details betray a hardness, a low cunning, a base selfishness, 
and a sensuality which it would be difficult to parallel. For some 
of the worst among these cases where the depraved nature of 
the criminals disclosed by the evidence was appalling, juries 
have repeatedly found them “ guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances,” where none whatever existed ; and instead of finding 
their doom on the scaffold, the wretches have been sent to the 
galleys, to use the old term, and thence across the ocean. If 
the men and women thrown into New Caledonia belonged only 
to the ordinary class of bad offenders, their proximity, and the 
facilities of escape which they enjoy, would be a proper source 
of anxiety, But theyare not. Among the thirteen thousand, 
constantly recruited, are the worst examples of the French 
criminal whom the French Government can find. And it has 
been rightly remarked ihat the most vicious give the tone and 
character to the whole, and that the comparatively light 
offender soon becomes the equal of the most iniquitous; so 
that, as usual, the settlement out of which a great Colony is to 
grow is a seething mass of moral corruption and impurity. 
Is it surprising, then, that the Australasians, who remember, if 
French statesmen do not, what was the condition of Norfolk 
Island and other sinks of crime, should dread the neighbour- 
hood of even a more abominable mass, especially when, as 
experience proves, the daring and detestable are able to escape 
and seek new victims in Australia ? 

The precise character of the New Caledonian collection pro- 
vided by the French Government has been just described by 
a correspondent of the Times from personal observation. He 
thinks that it “ was not only a desire to get rid of the criminal 
population which caused the enactment of the Récidiviste Act, 
but that at bottom there was a real desire to effect the 
reformation of the scum of society by ‘ putting them on the 
soil’ and making colonists of them.” The idea, however 
benevolent, had no sure foundation, and the attempt to realise it 
has proved a costly failure. These convicts are well fed, clothed, 
and housed, and, on the whole, fairly treated ; but the result 
has not been to make them new men who could found a State. 
Whatever their original offence, and some have been trans- 
ported for the lesser crimes, the effect of herding them together 
is to produce a deplorable uniformity. ‘ All shaven and with 
hair closely cropped, they seem at a short distance to be all of 
one age. They have all tanned faces and arms and necks, the 
effect of sun and wind being increased by dirt. Once a week 
they are shaved, but they never appear to wash themselves. 
On each there is the same expression, glances more bestial than 
human meeting your gaze if you turn round suddenly...... 
The convict brand is on them all alike. The whole tendency 
of the system is to level the best with the worst.” Most un- 
likely material out of which to build up a Colony! They do 
not work hard; they have a siesta in the full heat of the day. 
At night “they sleep in batches of fifty, side by side, in the 
prisons of the Ile Nou and Montravel.” Pursuing the laud- 
able idea of reformation, the authorities have established 
penitenciers agricoles ; and what is the result? The pre- 
sumably reformed criminal obtains a concession of land, tools, 
cash to provide materials for the building of a house, and 
rations for two years and a half; and he is permitted to take 
a wife, who has a dot and a trousseau. They start, therefore, 
“with advantages such as few peasants get in France,” and 
they live beside their likes in the chosen districts, What has 








followed? “ Bourail,” says the investigator, “the principal 
settlement, is a name which ranks with Sodom and Gomorrah 
for wickedness ..... . and a population is being raised 
there the female children of which are absolutely ignorant of 
virtue, the boys of honesty.” Efforts by subordinates to 
repress crime are resented and punished by the superior 
authority, a statement that might be rejected as incredible 
were not the names of the persons concerned given in full. 
‘“‘ When you see among the concessionaires men who have been 
guilty of rape and murder married to women convicted for 
triple infanticides, you wonder by what rule these concessions 
are given, but you do not wonder that Bourail has become a 
sink of iniquity.” The experience of ages would be falsified 
were it otherwise. 

Formerly, and not so long ago, the Australians took pity on 
the wretches who managed to cross the sea and reach the land ; 
but “ since it has come to be generally known what deep-dyed 
ruffians most of the New Caledonian convicts are,” the once 
pitifal people hand them over to the police, and the French 
have to transport them back to their prison. After what we 
have set down, on the authority of the latest explorer of this 
unwholesome “ Colony,” every one will sympathise with the 
apprehensions and the steadfast action of the Australians, and 
none can fail to understand why they “ wish to save their shores 
from this pollution,” and “are so determined not to allow the 
New Hebrides to fall into the hands of the French,” why they 
are “supremely anxious to rid themselves of two great and 
pressing evils—French felony on their shores, and foreign 
aggression in their waters.” That is a reasonable desire, and 
the Imperial Government are bound to take a firm stand upon 
the question at issue, and persevere until they gain the object 
and that of the outraged Australian Colonies. 








THE CALAMITY AT EXETER. 

HE burning of the theatre at Exeter on Monday night is 

not the greatest of recent catastrophes by fire; but it was, 

in one respect at least, the most ghastly. The number of 
persons destroyed did not reach the number burned in the Opéra 
Comique of Paris, and was not a fifth of the number finally 
admitted to have been consumed in the Ring Theatre of Vienna; 
but in the intensity of the suffering endured, the tragedy was 
almost without a parallel. Upwards of a hundred grown men 
and women were actually burned at thestake. The flames, which 
commenced on or above the stage, swept towards the auditorium, 
it seems clear, with that roar and rush and irresistible speed which 
flame has when mixed with volumes of escaping and ignited coal- 
gas, and when they reached the gallery, which they did in five 
minutes, they found a mass of human beings, in inflammable 
clothes, as firmly bound as if they had been tied to stakes 
by familiars of the Inquisition. When the fire broke out, the 
gallery of the Exeter Theatre Royal held two hundred or more 
occupants, for whom there was only one exit,—a stone staircase 
in the corner, five feet wide, and spiral in structure, the turns 
of the spiral forming bays or landing-places. Such a staircase 
is just sufficient for an ordinary crowd descending at leisure, 
and that, of course, was the architect’s calculation. A crowd 
in a panic, however, rushes and leaps; a rushing and leaping 
crowd falls headlong at a turn; the crowd behind falls on the 
fallen, and in an instant there is an immoveable mass of 
dead or paralysed bodies, weighing at least a ton to every 
fifteen persons. To sweep the bodies out of the way is physi- 
cally impossible without machinery, and the crowd behind is 
stopped motionless, unable to advance, powerless to retreat, tied 
upright, in fact, to stakes composed of other bodies. The efforts 
to escape forward must in the Exeter theatre have been frantic ; 
and we trust, and indeed believe, that it was in these efforts that 
so many bodies—bodies of the dead, not the living—were torn 
limb from limb. That they were so torn is certain, and it is most 
probable that the horror occurred in the frantic effort to get rid of 
the human wall across the stairs, limbs being clutched and pulled 
out from their sockets under a superincumbent weight of tons. 
There on the stairs, the front ranks madly exerting themselves, 
the midmost and rear ranks tied upright and immoveable, the 
flames found the unhappy victims, and they died, not suffocated 
by smoke, like most of the sufferers in the Ring Theatre, but 
burned out of human semblance, like the victims in an auto-da- 
fé, and without their consolation. Their screams paralysed 
experienced firemen with horror; and of the dead a large 
number are irrecognisable, so deeply have they been charred. 
The doctor, indeed, still thinks that the majority were suffo- 
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cated; but the evidence as to the screaming is distinct, and 
asphyxiated persons do not scream. 


The man to blame in this instance is clearly the architect, for 
the theatre was new; but he is not deeply to blame. His main 
error lay in not taking human nature into his calculations. It 
is vain to expect that Magistrates will overrule experts, and will 
fine “ spirited citizens ” in thousands of pounds merely upon a 
chance which they probably never realise, and which the archi- 
tect declares cannot occur. As for him, he took all “ reasonable ” 
precaution, calculated the width of his stairs aright, built 
them of solid stone, and probably (though we do not know this) 
marched a body of workmen up and down them, “ just to see.” 
What he forgot was that a crowd in a panic is a crowd beside 
itself, a crowd utterly without sense or self-control, a crowd 
that runs and leaps and falls headlong, instead of walking 
quietly. He prepared for a crowd in movement, and not for 
a “jam,” or, at all events, not for a jammed crowd lying 
on its back, and weighing tons. That is the regular blunder 
of architects, whose imagination reveals to them possible 
defects in the security of their structures, which they con- 
sequently proceed to test, but does not reveal to them possible 
aberrations in the human mind, for which, accordingly, they 
make frequently no provision. It is hardly fair to blame a man 
severely for not expecting a stampede among a crowd of amused 
theatre-goers, or for declining to lose business by insisting on a 
precaution which his employers would have pronounced a pre- 
caution against an earthquake, and which is not taken in half the 
public buildings of Great Britain. There are halls in London, fall 
almost every night, from which escape, if the crowd were panic- 
struck and the building burning, would be literally im- 
possible, the real security of the audience being the unlikelihood 
of a fire in a public hall, which in a theatre is always a calamity 
to be immediately expected. It is the condition of a theatre that 
gas, oil, paint, canvas, muslin, laths, and desiccated woodwork 
should be in immediate proximity to flame,—and fire, therefore, 
should not be so much an object of far-away apprehension as of 
expectation within the next half-hour. 


As to precautions, there are, as we imagine, three which may, 
even when panic breaks out, be of genuine advantage. One is, 
to abolish gas, substituting electricity. There must be move- 
able lights in a theatre, there must be inflammable substances 
in profusion, and there will therefore be fires; but even Fire, 
terrible demon as he is, leaves, when there is no gas, some little 
time for escape. It is the rush of the fiery vapour as the pipes 
melt, which gives such awful speed and power of ignition to 
the flame. The gas, even in a small pipe, has force enough 
to spring ten feet in a column of flame, and ignite 
an inch-thick plank in twenty seconds—we have seen that 
happen—and the volume of gas in a theatre is enormous. 
Gas should be abolished as the first precaution of all; or if not, 
all pipes should be governed by some general regulator, access 
to which should be easy and instantaneous. Even with such 
a regulator, however, the extinction of light not only pro- 
duces of itself dangerous panic, but prohibits the rapid 
descent of steep stairs by visitors unfamiliar with their 
turns, and would in the Exeter Theatre Royal probably 
have caused an impassable block in a few minutes. The 
effective precaution is to dispense with gas, and add some trifle 
to the tickets to meet the expense of electric lighting, which, 
in theatres where acting only goes on at intervals, must for the 
present be considerable. That, however, is the price of safety, 
one compensation for which may be found in a lowered premium 
on insurance. The next precaution is, wider exits. We do not 
believe much in a multiplication of staircases, for a crowd never 
learns its way about, follows its leaders blindly, and in practice 
always rushes to descend by the stairs up which it has ascended. 
Many staircases are only useful if they lead to sections of the 
gallery finally partitioned off from each other ; and that arrange- 
ment involves separate entrances and separate money-takers, 

and a set of expenses which lessees will exert their whole 
ingenuity to avoid. The third precaution is, exits to the outer 
air,—that is, strong and wide outside balconies, from which spiral 
staircases reach to the ground below. It is, we believe, perfectly 
possible to build these staircases so that stumbling does not 
matter, and the crowd, mad or sane, simply must go down one 
by one. We agree with the St. James’s Gazette that this 
precaution would constantly save life—as would also the 
stretching of loose nets such as acrobats rely on, instead of 
mattresses, under the jumpers—and the mere knowledge of its 





structural defect, is the true causa causans of catastrophes 
If the crowd would keep sane, it would always escape; but 
it is not certain that it can keep sane. Men quite brave 
enough are often carried away in a crowd by uncontrollable and 
really involuntary impulse. When the Ring Theatre was 
burning, one man distinguished himself by a panic-stricken 
rush to the air, and then fought his way back to the flames to 
save his wife, which he succeeded in doing. At Exeter, an 
actor frankly declares that he remembers nothing of his 
rush to the outside; but he went back when he heard that the 
actress with whom he was performing when the drop-scene fell 
had not escaped like himself. So apart is the panic from 
mere terror, that a word of sharp command or warning often 
checks it; and that a cool official at the gallery-door could, if 
he kept his head, make the mob take time in their descent. 

One precaution yet remains to be suggested, though its dis. 
cussion must be left to professional architects and experienced 
managers, and cannot be profitably conducted by outsiders. It 
has long been remarked that the penalty for scene-shifters’ care. 
lessness and architects’ blunders always falls on the gallery, as if 
Fate had some malice against the poor. It is natural that it should 
be so, for not only is the gallery the highest point in the audi. 
torium, but it is also by an immense proportion the most crowded, 
But is it wholly impossible to abolish the gallery? Is not, in 
fact, the very principle of the construction of a modern theatre 
a gigantic blunder, a legacy from days when a theatre was a 
house? Why should it be a house at all, with narrow stair- 
cases, landing-places, and all the rest of the death-traps ? Why 
should anybody be more than twenty feet from the ground? 
Is not the amphitheatre, in fact, the true model for a theatre,— 
the amphitheatre which allows, if needful, of the construction of 
one huge staircase completely enveloping the interior building, 
and as easy to descend as a steep street ? ‘The difficulty in the 
way of a flat theatre is, of course, the acoustic one ; but a theatre 
need not be flat because it is not piled up to the sky, and divided 
into floors. Six thousand persons can hear every word Mr. 
Spurgeon says, and get away from the building without diffi- 
culty or delay. The ancients, who used flat theatres, were 
compelled to exaggerate the actors’ voices ; but then, the ancients 
played in theatres without roofs, as witness the incident of the 
cranes of Ibycus. The science of acoustics has advanced since 
then. 





LESSING’S PARADOX :—TRUTH, OR THE LOVE OF 
TRUTH P 

IR HENRY ROSCOE concluded his interesting address 

to the British Association by endorsing Lessing’s 
paradox :— The worth of man lies not in the truth which he 
possesses, or believes that he possesses, but in the honest 
endeavour which he puts forth to secure that truth; for not by 
the possession of truth, but by the search after it, are the 
faculties of man enlarged, and in this alone consists his ever- 
growing perfection. Possession fosters content, indolence, and 
pride. If God should hold in his right hand all truth, and in 
his left hand the ever active desire to seek truth, though with 
the condition of perpetual error, I would humbly ask for the 
contents of the left hand, saying, ‘Father, give me this; pure 
truth is only for Thee.’” But, surely, even if in the context in 
which Lessing first made use of this paradox, the context of 
moral truth, it were possible to contend that the desire of truth is 
better than its possession, the paradox could have very little 
application to physical science. For the great boast of physical 
science is not that it has increased the eagerness of man’s love 
of truth, but that it has increased enormously the number 
of advantages and blessings which the mass of men enjoy, 
the mass of men who have never possessed the truth in virtue 
of which they enjoy these blessings, and who know nothing 
whatever of the investigations by which these blessings 
were gained. For example, physical science boasts justly of 
the advantages conferred by the steam-engine on mankind ; but 
of the millions who have profited by the use of the locomotive 
and the steamboat, how many have ever participated in the 
search for those truths on which the theory of the steam- 
engine rests, or entered into the ardour of the pursuit? 
Perhaps one in a thousand at most. But surely the President 
of the British Association does not mean to say that the main 
value of the steam-engine is the ardour of investigation to 
which it has given rise in the minds of a few, rather than the 
multitude of physical blessings which it has showered on the 
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power-loom. Sir Henry Roscoe would hardly say that if the 
choice had been given to a great physicist between the discovery 
of the power-loom and the undying desire to devise such a 
machine, he would have preferred the latter to the former,—in 
other words, the keeping of a few keen men’s intellects con- 
tinually on the stretch for an invention of this kind, to the actual 
mastery of the principle by which millions could be clothed, and 
hundreds of thousands could be both clothed and fed. It 
seems to us that there is no region to which Lessing’s paradox 
ig more clearly and absolutely inapplicable than to that of 
the arts which depend on physical science, and the physical 
science devoted to those arts. These arts are valued mostly 
for the physical wealth of conveniences and comforts with 
which they enrich mankind, not for the mental wealth with 
which they enrich the intellects of the very few who happen to 
be instrumental in bestowing them on mankind. You might, 
indeed, almost as well contend that the earnest desire to master 
the rudiments of the agriculture by which men learned how to 
sow and reap a harvest, was of more value and importance to 
man than the actual acquisition of the art of sowing and reaping, 
—though the race of man would hardly have continued at all 
unless the desire to discover this secret had been crowned with 
success, whereas, the secret once communicated, the means of 
feeding the race were secured, though the mere desire to find it 
out would never have fed a single couple. Surely it is the 
boast of physical science and the arts to which physical science 
ministers, that, like the sun or the atmosphere, they diffuse a 
multitude of blessings on millions who are entirely unconscious 
of the sources of these blessings, and who never trace them to 
those sources. It is not in this region, at all events, that Lessing’s 
paradox can find even a plausible application. For though of 
course it is true that it is progressive desire which secures the 
constant enlargement of the bounds of knowledge, and that 
without progressive desire knowledge would be at a standstill, 
yet if this were the only reason why we profess to value the love 
of knowledge more than knowledge, we have clearly admitted 
in the very words of our profession that that profession is false, 
that we value the love of knowledge more for the sake of the 
knowledge it brings us, than for its own sake :—and this is the 
denial of Lessing’s paradox, not its assertion. 


Doubtless, the real drift of Lessing’s saying was in relation 
to moral truth. If it were possible to imagine two men, 
one of whose minds should be in the possession of the 
highest discernment possible to man, but quite indifferent 
to the possession and careless of increasing it, while the 
other should be filled with the highest ardour to enlarge 
the bounds of his discernment, though that ardour were 
altogether fruitless,—which of the two minds would you prefer, 
and which of the two minds ought you to prefer? Well, in 
reply, we should say that it is impossible to choose between two 
alternatives which are not real alternatives, and which cannot 
be separated, even in thought. Lessing’s choice in relation to 
moral truth,—or, indeed, to any truth, physical or moral, to 
which man presses on from the depth of the moral impulse in 
his own heart,—is in reality a contradiction. Of course a man 
might apparently be conceived to be in possession of vast 
intuitions as to the true relation of things and persons, without 
feeling the slightest interest in those intuitions; a man might 
apparently be conceived who was like the calculating boy, though 
in relation to inconceivably higher matters, a man who had been 
created with an intuitive knowledge of the highest forms of 
political wisdom,—for example, of the form of State best suited to 
each people in the exact condition of their present development 
and of the most likely means of recommending it to their adop- 
tion, and of persuading them to modify it with every modifica- 
tion of their own character ;—and yet the man possessed of this 
intuitive knowledge might apparently be supposed so utterly 
destitute of all interest in his own knowledge, as to be wholly 
without any wish to make the feeblest endeavour to apply it. 
A man, again, might apparently be conceived to be in possession 
of the secrets of divine causation, of the principal ends of the 
universe as they are embodied in God’s plan, and yet without the 
smallest tincture of that creative impulse which has led to the 
actual existence of the universe we know. But if we consider 
the matter, it is obvious that either the imaginary statesman 
who had not even the faintest wish to apply his knowledge, or 
the theologian who was utterly destitute of sympathy with 
the moving power of the creative purpose, could not be any- 
thing but a nonentity,—a chimera outside the bounds of 
Possibility, and only in appearance even conceivable,—and this 





only as a result of our own defects of imagination. Would 
an oracle which must be for ever silent because there was no 
trace in it of any wish to share its passive insight with others, 
be in any conceivable sense the depository of truth at all? We 
maintain that no man could ever grasp moral or spiritual truth 
without loving it. Because what would he grasp? He would 
not grasp the actual relations of things unless he entered into 
the principle of the tie that binds them together. How could a 
man discern human life, for instance, without entering into the 
ties which bind men together P And how could he enter into the 
ties which bind men together without feeling in his own heart 
what those ties were? How could he discern the relations of 
things without entering into the forces which really constitute 
these relations P And how could he do that without sharing 
the divine impulse which has constituted the universe? He 
who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life,” knew that 
truth could not be separated either from the mode of its embodi- 
ment or from that life itself in the creation and the gradual 
transformation of which creation results. There is nothing but 
emptiness in the notion that a universe of which attractions 
and repulsions, physical, moral, and spiritual, are the very 
essence, can be conceived at all by one who is not conscious in 
himself of those physical, moral, and spiritual attractions and 
repulsions. Truth is absolutely inseparable from the clinging 
attitude of mind which gives it all its moving power. You 
might as well propose to enter into truth without loving it, as to 
give an absolutely deaf man all the rapture which music inspires 
without giving him his hearing. Lessing’s paradox is, when 
you come to analyse it, a contradiction in terms. It does not 
apply to useful knowledge, because to resign all command of 
useful knowledge in order to stimulate the desire for useful 
knowledge, is nonsense. The desire for knowledge is useful only 
so far as it leads to knowledge, and is not useful if it does not 
lead to knowledge. And Lessing’s paradox does not apply to 
the higher visions of the conscience and the spirit, because 
there is no seeing these higher visions without the yearning 
which is more than half the thing to be seen. The love of 
truth is inseparable from truth, and the highest intensity of the 
love of truth is inseparable from the highest discernment of truth. 
It is conceivable that a man with but a little love of truth may 
have a great faculty for making the best use of the little love of 
truth he has; and again, a man with a great love of truth may 
have but little faculty for making the best use of that love. But 
neither can man make progress in the possession of truth with- 
out making progress in the love of it, nor can he make progress 
in the love of it without also making progress in the realisation 
of it. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY NEAR MERAN. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Srr,—We rose early, and by 5 o’clock we had left the warmth 
and roses of Meran and exchanged them for the raw air of the 
bleakest spot in Tyrol,—the heights of Angels Mount in Schnals 
(described vividly in the novelette of “The Vulture Maiden”), 
where for centuries the only human habitation was a Carthusian 
monastery, built in 1325. How it ever got there is still a puzzle 
to me; for even with the help of an omnibus to the end of the 
valley, and then a mule up the height, it took us four hours to 
get there and make the eight miles’ journey. 

The hardy larches were not yet in full leaf. The air was keen 
and thin, and grew thinner and keener as we neared the 
mountain village of Carthaus, frowning down upon us with its 
high walls like a fortified town. These walls—enclosing the 
buildings, once a monastery of Carthusian monks, now, since 
their dispersion, a village—crown the crest of a cliff four 
thousand feet high. Below runs a deep ravine, through which 
foam the grim, milky waters of a stream fresh from a glacier. 

A quiet life must the old monks have lived up here in the old 
days. Like all Carthusian houses the world over, this one was 
built for twelve monks and a friar (or, in rare cases, as the 
Charterhouse in London, for twenty-four monks, then called a 
double house). This house was richly endowed by its founder, 
Dake Heinrich of Tyrol, with meadow-land and farms, with the 
right to fish in the Etsch and in a mountain lake a little distance 
off, for the Carthusians got no meat. The monastery consisted 
of two churches, cloisters, a dozen little detached dwellings, each 
in its garden, a great kitchen and offices, farm-buildings, a 
friar’s residence, another for the local district judge, a large 
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library, and a refectory for festivals,—at other times the 
anchorites dined each alone in his dwelling. A prominent 
feature of the monastery was the long central court, the Campo 
Santo of the monks, who were buried under the turf in the great 
oblong enclosure, into which the arched windows of the cloisters 
looked. The doors of each monk’s dwelling were opposite these 
arched windows. 

Their founder, St. Bruno, legislated for a life of prayer, work, 
and privacy, and his followers here, on their mountain fastness, 
followed his law faithfully. Each monk had his own small tene- 
ment; no one could overlook or be overlooked by his neighbour. 
Each little lobby opened into the cloisters. Through a hatsh in 
the wall he received his food, his little study within having a door 
into his garden. He had a bedroom, a convenient attic for tools 
and workshop. In his cell he studied and transcribed old missals, 
and employed himself in some manual labour during part of 
his day. In his garden he cultivated his plants, above all his 
carnations. The Carthusian carnations became so celebrated as 
to be in great demand in Vienna. The red clove-carnation is 
the national flower of Tyrol, and owes, no doubt, its cultivation 
and popularity to these monastery gardens. The monks 
possessed a magnificent library, and most of the manuscripts 
now preserved at Innsbriick came from Carthaus. In 1782, this 
quiet, busy life of the monks came to an end. This Tyroller 
Carthusian monastery, and other religious houses in Austria 
and the Netherlands, were sequestrated by the Emperor 
Joseph II. The place stood desolate till the Austrian Govern- 
ment offered it as a dwelling-place, at a very low rental, to any 
peasants of the surrounding villages who would go up and live 
there. In spite of the inclement climate and barren, rocky 
soil—for the good meadow-land and farms of the monks were 
not offered with the monks’ dwellings—a few families of handi- 
craftsmen whose work could be carried on at home, did go. A 
priest ministered in the old convent church, and a little com- 
munity has grown up among the old grey walls. Extreme 
poverty and hardship has reigned in these mountain homes,— 
hard enough in summer with scanty food and shelter, but often 
terrible in the depths of long winters, when not alone the grey 
walls shut out the world, but deep snows enclose them in on all 
sides. It was to visit this little community that we had made 
our journey. Whilst our friend was visiting and attending to 
the truly religions work which month by month brings her up 
to this strange place, I and my relative sat in a little house— 
one of the monks’ dwellings—of the good priest, and heard the 
story of the place. As to his own share in the good work, I 
learnt it from others; but, for the sake of brevity, I make the 
narrative one. It was Friday, but the priest bade us heartily 
welcome, and pressed us to share his frugal meal,—a saucer of 
hard-boiled eggs, black bread, and lettuce. He showed us the 
manuscript “ History of the Tyroller Charterhouse,” and as we 
examined the quaint and ingenious plan of the old convent, he 
told us the story of it, and its later inhabitants. 

In 1782, the Government sold the estate in a lump to an 
Italian for 7,000 florins, equal to £582, and some years later it 
was sold by him to an Austrian, Count Handl, who broke up 
the property, and sold it in twenty-four lots for 27,000 florins, or 
£2,250. Again, these lots have been divided by sales and private 
inheritance, so that now two hundred people crowd into buildings 
which in earlier times, friar, judge, monks, lay brothers, and 
boarders, all told, did not exceed forty individuals, and sadly do 
the place and people cry aloud for help, instruction, and reform. 

The dwellings of necessity being far too small for large 
families, all sorts of additions have been made; but as no mortar 
is to be had in the valley of Schnals, these leans-to and upper 
storeys are merely connected with clay or made of wood, and are 

all too small, windy, and dark, whilst many are damp and 
unhealthy ; such close quarters are also bad for health, morality, 
and good understanding between neighbours. In addition to 
this, the cloister roof has fallen in. It was of shingle, but the 
secular proprietors never repaired it. Heavy winter snows, rain, 
wind, mountain gales, and hot sunshine combined in its destruc- 
tion ; great dilapidations and demolitions have occurred, and 
these once picturesque cloisters, strewn with bricks, stones, and 
planks, now act as the village streets ! 

But in their hard poverty the people lived on, eating their 
potatoes and cabbage, their coarse cheese, and blackest of black 
bread in silence, and did not beg. They went on in a sort of 
lethargy of ignorance and helplessness. The women neither 
sewed, nor knitted, nor spun. They had less and less spirit to 
fight against the decay and filth that gathered over their houses 





In the midst of this poor flock the old pastor struggled on, 
often with despair in his heart. One day he was called to the 
deathbed of an old bachelor peasant of means, who offered to 
leave a sum of money sufficient to maintain a Sister of Charity 
at Carthaus. She was to come and begin her work by waiting 
first upon him. The priest was overjoyed. The Mother-General 
at Innsbriick, to whom application was made, said she would 
send two efficient Sisters, it being against the rules of the order 
for one Sister to live and work alone. The charge for clothes 
and food would be 120 florins,—£10 a year. Think of the coming 
of two such doves of peace and piety to that sad place! But, 
alas! the old man recovered, and withdrew his promise. Sorely 
disappointed, the good father trudged over to see his friend, a 
neighbouring priest of Katmienberg, on the opposite side of the 
ravine. They walked together discussing the sad necessity of 
the poor flock at Schnals, and the end was that they agreed 
each to provide for a Sister out of their stipends, one-quarter of 
their incomes, they each being literally “passing rich on forty 
pounds a year.” 

Two old maiden sisters, rich in the community as having a 
shop and also working a sewing-machine, in a somewhat hasty fit 
of generosity, offered to let the Sisters live in three of their 
unoccupied rooms. So with the two Sisters of Charity entered a 
new spirit into the dreary place. Sister Hadriana nursed the 
sick, Sister Diomera taught the children,—both taught cleanli- 
ness, order, and good management. Through the wild winter 
of two years ago, Father Nauer watched the progress of good, 
with thankful delight. But the devotion of the old maiden 
ladies began to flag. When the children came to lessons, they 
were noisy and brought in dirt and snow. Even Sister Hadriana, 
coming in from her journeys among the sick, had wet feet too, 
There was a poor, wretched girl lying ill at Katmienberg, and 
twice a day did that good Sister make the journey down one 
ice-bound steep and up another to dress her sores, often at the 
peril of her own life, clinging and climbing up the slippery, pre- 
cipitous paths. Think of the pity and love that armed that 
heart for such an errand! But the old ladies did not like dirty 
shoes and wet garments. They grew sulky and reproachful. 
It was easier for the Sisters to bear bad weather than bad 
temper, and after much long-suffering, just before service one 
Sunday afternoon, they told the painful news to Herr Nauer 
that they must go. The poor old man broke down in the service 
as he announced the sad news to his flock. The old ladies 
repented of their rigour, and begged the Sisters to remain. The 
poorinvalid from Katmienberg was brought later on to be under 
the same roof with her good nurse; but this proved more than 
the fluctuating Christian charity of the ladies could bear, and 
the Sisters had to leave, and this time without reprieve. 

But help came from an unexpected quarter. An English lady 
at Meran heard of the hardships of the Sisters, and, invalid 
though she was, started one winter’s morning for the Carthaus. 
The omnibus brought her to the entrance of the valley, and 
there, all means of conveyance ending, she had a packing-case 
put upon runners, a horse harnessed to this strange carriage, 
and so drove up the long Schnalserthal to the foot of the cliff 
on which Carthaus stands. Then, having cramp-irons fastened 
to her boots, she made her slow ascent through snow and ice. The 
dejected people welcomed her with little more than a long story 
of grief, crowned by the chief sorrow of the Sisters’ leaving them. 
But a better day had dawned with the coming of the rettende 
Englinderin, as they styled her. Sympathy, good sense, and 
personal self-sacrifice on her part, brought a new state of things. 
The doctor of Carthaus—a most ignorant and provincial speci- 
men of his class—was leaving the place; she purchased his 
house; alterations and additions were quickly made; a gift of 
bedding from a friend in Meran came opportunely; and the 
Sisters were installed, and a happy sense of security fell on the 
small community. 

The Sisters’ house has become a hospice for the aged and sick. 
The first pensioner was an old man who brought with him as 
compensation his only possessions,—a pair of goats. Many 
pages might be written of the good Sisters, their trials, the 
answers to their prayers, and their hard work. We listened to 
these sitting in the little room of Father Nauer, who enjoyed 
this rare chance of speaking to an appreciative and sympathetic 
audience. He was a man of opinions, and a politician. He was 
cheered, he said, by the revival of Catholicism the world over, 

more especially in the ultra-Protestant Berlin,—it was marvel- 
lous indeed! But, on the other hand, great was his consterna- 
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principles. “ Before long,” sighed he, “ the people will govern 
throughout Europe as they do in America. Ah! even in good 
Conservative Austria, I believe Emperor and Duke will in twenty 
years only be names in past history.” 

On the wall of his little monk’s chamber, was spread a huge 
map of the United States, on which a line was drawn from New 
York to Chicago, to show, as he said, the tremendous journey 
made by his brother—a Tyroller peasant like himself—who had 
ten years ago emigrated to settle and grow rich in the Far West. 
By means of letters and a weekly newspaper sent him by this 
brother, the good father had gained his ideas and formed his 
opinions on many subjects, notably of Irish matters from the 
American point of view,—through such scant loopholes the poor, 
lonely man gets glimpses of the world beyond his isolated village. 

Need I apologise if I say that it might make his life richer— 
and ours, perhaps, none the poorer—if we could send him a 
4oken of our far-away sympathy, and help him to bear the burden 
of providing for the one Sister by the sacrifice of a quarter of 
his yearly income P—I am, Sir, &c., &. i. Bi. 

Gorse Clif, Boscombe, Bournemouth, August 29th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—V. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Character is power ; loss of reputation is loss of authority. 

This is a truth attested by every page from the annals of Eng- 
‘land. It well deserves the consideration of Liberal Unionists. They 
are tormented by scruples about co-operation with Conservatives ; 
they are depressed by disappointment at isolated defeats; they are 
tried by impatience at temporary reverses ; they are perplexed at 
finding that the party which defends the rights of the people need 
not for the moment be the party of popularity. Alliance of one 
kind or another is, they rightly feel, a necessity; in politics, 
permanent isolation is final ruin. Two combinations are offered to 
their choice. ‘he option presented is co-operation with Con- 
servatives, or coalition with Parnellites ; no other choice is open. 
From the first some honest Unionists are repelled, because it is 
called a surrender to Toryism; towards the second they are 
attracted, because it is styled the restoration of Liberal unity, 
Let me try for a moment to get behind phrases, and test the 
meaning of words by the very truth of facts. Let me insist 
upon the maxim that, with Englishmen, “character is power,” 
and, guided by my firm belief in its absolute truth, show why it 
counsels friendship with Conservatives as the path of safety, 
and warns every true Unionist from the Gladstonian or the 
Parnellite alliance as from sure destruction. 

Co-operation between Liberal Unionists and Conservative 
Unionists brings no discredit upon either Liberals or Tories. Of 
principle there is no compromise whatever. As to the end to be 
pursued, there is absolute agreement; to every Unionist, the 
maintenance of national unity is of supreme importance. Nor 
does any vital difference exist as to the right means for the 
attainment of a common end; no Unionist disputes that every 
citizen of the United Kingdom must enjoy the free exercise of 
his legal rights, and that, therefore, the law must be enforced 
throughout the length and breadth of the land; no one in 
the Unionist ranks questions that the Courts ought to obtain 
tke same obedience in Cork or in Kerry as in Midlothian 
or in Middlesex; no Unionist of weight doubts that the 
grievances of Irish tenants, so far as they can be remedied 
by law, ought to be redressed, or that the tenure of land 
is the source of Irish discontent; nor does it lie upon 
Unionists to dispute that Mr. Gladstone’s land legislation has 
failed, partly from its inherent faults, partly from the neglect to 
enforce that obedience to law which is a necessary condition 
for any successful reform in the tenure of land. In the desire 
to abolish dual ownership, Unionists are at one; they are 
also at one in the belief that a policy of reform must be 
a policy of honesty, and that landlords have the same 
rights as other British subjects. In this matter it is not 
the bigotry of Conservatism which need excite disquiet. The 
danger is not that too much, but that too little respect may 
be paid to rights conferred by law. There is, again, no ground for 
alleging essential disagreement between Unionists as to matters 
lying beyond the limits of Irish policy. 
idle to fancy a kind of unanimity which does not exist; it were 
folly to imagine that Lord Salisbury is in all or in most questions 
cf the same mind with Mr. Chamberlain; and no man of 





It is, of course,- 





hononr or of sense would wish for a sham agreement; from Tory 
Democrats or from democratic Tories little benefit can be 
expected by the English nation. But in matters of statesman- 
ship, speculative agreement is not needed. All that is necessary 
is that political allies should honestly agree on the mode of 
dealing with subjects which imperatively require to be handled ; 
some questions must wait for their solution till the battle 
for national unity is fought out and won; no sane states- 
man bent on defending the Union would now raise a 
controversy as to Disestablishment. A Ministry which 
is truly national will seek to meet the demands of the 
nation. Many questions exist which can be settled in 
accordance with something like national agreement. The Land 
Laws may be reformed, the sphere of local self-government may 
be extended, the complaints of agricultural labourers may be 
met, Colonial goodwill may be fostered, a policy of quiet pro- 
gress at home and of peacefal independence abroad may be 
maintained, by a Ministry supported by a Ministry and a party 
resolved to forego the attainment of objects specially desired by 
Tories or by Liberals, in order to repel an assault on the political 
integrity of the nation. No doubt the leaders of such a party must 
abstain from great organic changes in the Constitution. But the 
mass of the people, now that democracy is triumphant, care far 
more for social improvements than for constitutional innovation. 
No calm observer can fail to see that a party containing at once a 
Conservative and a Liberal element, approaches social problems 
at a great advantage. In what manner Liberal Unionists may 
best aid a Unionist Ministry, is a question to be left to the 
decision of honoured and trusted leaders. Implicit reliance may 
be placed on the manly honesty of Lord Hartington and the 
moral intuitions of Mr. Bright. Co-operation between men who 
have hitherto belonged to different parties has indeed its obvious 
inconveniences. But it has its compensating benefits. An 
alliance based on concern for national interest, if it breaks down 
the lines of party connection, revives a sense of allegiance to the 
nation; it is an alliance which, if it requires some sacrifice of 
private feelings, involves no loss of character; it adds to the 
repute and may double the strength of English statesmanship. 


Alliance with Gladstonians and Parnellites is nothing else 
than surrender by Unionists of all attempt to defend the Union. 
Respect for a distinguished career forbids the supposition that 
Mr. Gladstone would consent to lead the Liberal Party on con- 
dition of renouncing the policy of Home-rule. Such a renuncia- 
tion would either betray a laxity of principle of which he is in- 
capable, or involve the confession of such an error of judgment 
as would disqualify him for leadership. Assume, however, that 
Unionists were willing to surrender the Union, or could accept 
a@ compromise, are they willing to pay the price of the 
Parnellite alliance? What this price is we know by experi- 
ence. The career of the Gladstonians tells the result of a 
coalition between a body of constitutional Liberals and a body 
of revolutionary Separatists. The Gladstonians came to terms 
with the Parnellites under favourable conditions; Mr. Glad- 
stone was an honest convert to Home-rule; his followers brought 
themselves to believe that they believed in the creed of their 
leader; Mr. Gladstone’s immense influence held out the hope 
that the Parnellites might become Gladstonians, and that under 
constitutional guidance, revolutionists might adopt consti- 
tutional methods. What has happened is matter of history. 
English Liberals have from the necessity of things followed the 
lead of their Irish confederates. Gladstonians, headed by a 
trained Parliamentarian, once reverenced Parliamentary govern- 
ment; they have now sanctioned tactics which destroy the 
dignity and menace the authority of Parliament. Not long ago, 
they rated high the rights of property and the claims of 
individual freedom, and, with Burke, entertained “no idea 
of liberty unconnected with honesty and justice ;” they have 
now given to the “Plan of Campaign,” resting as it does on 
theft and oppression, first the consent of ominous silence, 
next the countenance of mild reprehension, then the benefit 
of sophistic apology, and lastly, the stimulus of all but 
applausive sympathy. Time was when Liberalism plumed 
itself on cultivated intelligence and high independence; of 
recent days, Liberal doctrine has inculcated on the uneducated 
masses that ignorance may neglect the guidance of knowledge, 
and Liberal sympathy, by soothing the conscience of Irish 
agitators, has involved English politicians in the worst guilt of 
Parnellism. For in the day of national judgment, the heaviest 
charge brought by history against the Parnellites will not be 
that they have injured England—for England they have 
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regarded, and from their own point of view, not without justifi- 
cation, as a foe—but that they have inflicted deadly wrong upon 
Ireland. Their unpardonable offence is the moral degradation 
of the people whom they meant to serve. In this they stand in 
hideous contrast with the patriots of pastdays. Grattan and the 
Volunteers, O’Connell and the Repealers, Smith O’Brien and 
Young Ireland, all strove to found national independence upon the 
elevation of national morality. For the heroes of the Land League 
it was reserved to recommend to an impoverished peasantry 
covetousness, cruelty, and suspicion, as sentiments to be nurtured 
by patriots desirous of new national life. To sit by while landlords 
are attacked, as though to be a landlord was to be a criminal, 
to allow or suffer the denunciation of hirers or purchasers of land 
as “land-grabbers,” is, say what apologists will, to countenance 
immorality. Teach a tenant that it is laudable to covet his neigh- 
bour’s land, if that neighbour be a landlord; teach him that it 
is a duty to steal, if only the money stolen be rent,—and it is 
not in human nature but that he should improve upon the 
lesson. He has learnt that it is a duty to violate the eighth and 
tenth commandment; he will infer that it is no heavy sin to break 
the sixth or the ninth. Respect for law and hatred of violence 
has hitherto been the proud characteristic of English Liberalism ; 
under the influence of the Parnellite alliance, Liberals have 
assaulted the character of the Bench, have questioned the im- 
partiality of juries, have palliated outrage, have shrunk from 
every effort to strengthen the action of the law, and have used 
language which suggests that the tribunals of the League 
possess a higher moral authority than the Courts of the 
Queen. Gladstonians have in truth at times gone further, and 
have avowed the favourite dogma of revolution,—that law is of 
no obligation on any man who challenges its justice. What, 
again, has become of the seriousness which once marked 
English statesmanship P Plain men are astounded at the levity 
or light-heartedness of reputable politicians; deliberate asser- 
tions of responsible officials are lightly held of no account; 
grave charges, made by respected Judges, are lightly set aside 
as entitled to small respect; to underrate the capacity of the 
magistracy, or to charge the law itself with injustice, is deemed 
a trifle. Meanwhile, the vehement contradictions of unscrupu- 
lous partisanship are esteemed worthy of credit, and elaborate 
arguments are based on the off-hand denial of notorious facts ; 
statesmen of high character believe with easy credulity, and 
assert with confident readiness, that men who but a year or two 
ago needed to be checked in the career of crime by all the 
resources of civilisation, have now undergone a permanent 
change in their words, actions, and convictions. Whoever, after 
glancing at a few numbers of United Ireland, or after reading 
the recent speeches delivered at the Rotunda, can believe “ that 
Irishmen” (and Irishmen must be taken here to mean Parnellites) 
* look to political means for reform and the redress of grievances, 
and that their object is no longer to defy, but to persuade and con- 
ciliate their countrymen on this side the Channel,” may well 
enough place faith in the sudden and permanent transformation 
of revolutionary conspiracy into lawful agitation. But to an 
observer under no temptation to take the strength of a wish as 
the guarantee for its own fulfilment, “ conversions” which 
would be suspicious in the realm of religion are incredible in 
the world of politics. Nor to such an one will the assertion that 
Treland is filled with strong, vivid, and buoyant hope bear con- 
viction ; one thing it does prove,—namely, that Gladstonians see 
the darkest objects in the light thrown upon them by the re- 
viving hope of Gladstonian triumph. This sanguine dis- 
position is favoured by boundless capacity for the substitution 
of words for facts; boycotting is stripped of all its odious- 
ness by being dubbed with the comparatively respectable alias 
of “exclusive dealing;” on a similar principle, assassinations 
which have made the Phoenix Park a place of horror may some 
day be freed from obloquy by being called “ acts of warfare.” 
To men who sincerely wish to palliate actions which their con- 
science condemns, such changes of name may give true com- 
fort; but Englishmen or Irishmen who note the condition of 
public opinion, will feel deep alarm at the facility with 
which statesmen of ability and virtue play with language 
in order that they may ignore facts. Nor are the pleas 
which candour urges in defence of the conduct of Glad- 
stonian Liberalism reassuring. ‘“ Respectable Liberals dis- 


approved obstruction.” So be it; but the disapproval was silent, 
and the party profited by the indiscretions of its more violent 
members; that the receiver is worse than the thief, is a maxim 
of wide application, and extends to matters not within the juris- 








diction of the Old Bailey. “Approval of Irish agitation was 
expressed with many reserves, and subject to many conditions,” 
Provisoes and reservations may save the character of the speaker, 
but in no way tell on the effect of the speech; every boycotter 
in Ireland can say and believe with plausibility, if not with 
truth, that his system of exclusive dealing has the sanction of 
Mr. Gladstone, and every boycotter in Ireland will take coms 
fort. ‘ Mr. Gladstone and many of his followers are influenced, 
by good motives, and are men of high character.” I admit that; 
thisisso. The admission is part of my argument; my very case 
is that excellent persons who coalesce with revolutionists catch. 
in spite of themselves the revolutionary disease, and are compelled: 
to adopt revolutionary methods. What has befallen one branch 
of the Liberal Party would, under like circumstances, befall the 
other. Let Liberal Unionists who dread the contact of Toryism, 
look on the Gladstonians and see the result of alliance with. 
Parnellites. The Gladstonians boast they are gaining in 
numbers. So be it; they are nevertheless losing the reputation. 
which is the ultimate source of authority. 

The case, then, stands thus :—Liberal Unionists may co-operate 
with Conservatives, and thus, at the price of possibly retarding 
specific Liberal reforms, preserve the unity of the nation and 
maintain the traditions of Liberalism. They may, by alliance- 
with Parnellites, hasten some Liberal reforms at the price of 
breaking up the national unity, and sacrificing that weight of 
character which is the true foundation of power and authority. — 
Lam, Sir, &c., A. V. Dicey. 


THE HARVEST IN IRELAND. 

[To tue Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Sir,— Whatever other evidence of prosperity in Ireland you may’ 
be able to bring forward, it is certainly a mistake to calculate on 
an abundant harvest. These district reports, such as you quote: 
from the Times, do not count for much. The Irish Farmer’s 
Gazette of Saturday last contains a number of reports from 
nearly all the principal grain-growing districts, which, in per-- 
centages, are as follows :— 





Wheat, Barley. Oats, Potatoes. 
Over average ae Cae eer ‘ 
Average... 0 SOL w» S06 ... 160 .s SOL 
Under average ... 322 ... 653 ... 789 ... 339 

1600 5 100 Ss 100s. 100 


The hay-crop proved one of the lightest ever gathered, and there: 
has not been more than half the usual quantity of feed on the 
pastures. Turnips have failed to a great extent, and flax is a 
very short crop. Thus the Irish, like the English harvest, is a 
very poor one, except for wheat (only very little grown in 
Ireland), potatoes, and mangolds. Indeed, as Ireland is more of 
a pastoral country than England is, the effects of the drought were: 
even more serious in the former than in the latter country. The 
yield of milk, and therefore the production of butter, was greatly 
reduced, and lean cattle are not in nearly as good condition as 
usual, in consequence of the shortness of feed. They are, too,. 
very cheap,—about half the values of three or four years ago.. 
On the whole, the year 1887 will rank as one of the worst 
agricultural years in Ireland since the Famine.—I am, Sir, &.,. 
Streatham, September 5th. Wutras E. Bear. 





LIBERAL UNIONISM. 
(To THe Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sir,—Would it not dispel a good deal of mist, if all Liberal’ 
Unionists would declare plainly that they are as opposed 
to the establishment of any Irish Parliament, as it is clear from 
his public utterances that Mr. Bright is P 

Is it not self-evident that neither Parliament nor Executive 
are required for that local self-government which all shades of 
Liberals wish to see extended to the whole of the United 
Kingdom ? 

Surely it is the concession, or non-concession, of a separate 
Parliament, and not the concession of four or any number of 
minor points laid down by any Unionist leader at any particular 
time, which really divides Unionist from Gladstonian Liberals.— 
I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Hatt. 

Siz-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, September 6th. 





PASTEUR’S FAILURE. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Is it not strange that with the failure everywhere—the 
deserved failure—of M. Pasteur’s system for the prevention of 
hydrophobia, it should have been proposed within the last few 
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weeks in several quarters to found a Pasteur Institution in 
England? In more than one country where these Institutes 
have been founded, they are already given up, and even in Paris 
the Municipal Council has revoked its decision granting land 
for the new Institute there on account of the proved uselessness 
of the system; yet this is the time that our medical men are 
suggesting the desirability of England possessing one of these 
wretched Institutes of our own! One medical journal at least 
has lately advocated the measure, and it was a medical man who 
asked in the House of Commons, a few weeks ago, “if Govern- 
ment intended to take immediate steps for the foundation of a 
Pasteur Institute in England, the Report of the Hydrophobia 
(ommission having proved favourable?” And the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords on rabies makes in- 
directly the same suggestion, since it states that “ facilities should 
be afforded for the application of M. Pasteur’s system in England, 
should it be proved that it provides a preventive remedy against 
hydrophobia,” after having previously stated that “ there seems no 
reason to doubt such proof has been furnished by the Report of 
the Hydrophobia Commission.” Yet this Report, in praise of 
which words are almost too weak for most of our leading journals, 
tells us absolutely nothing we did not already know. So many 
of us take our opinions ready-made from the newspapers, rather 
than be at the trouble of forming them for ourselves, even on 
the most important subject, that it may really be instructive to 
read but a little of what has been written of a fast-failing experi- 
ment by those to whose opinions we trust for our own. One 
writer ecstatically exclaims that “ hydrophobia now definitely 
passes from the category of incurable to that of curable 
disease,” M. Pasteur himself from the first having claimed 
only to “prevent” the disease, never to “cure” it. Another 
informs us that “through the inestimable boon of M. 
Pasteur’s wonderful discovery, the prospects of hamanity 
are brightening.” One in a million, it is estimated, may die 
every year in England of hydrophobia; and to reduce this 
number by the ceaseless tortures of the helpless creatures in 
our power, would indeed be “a brightening of humanity’s 
prospects ” after a most marvellous fashion, one of the darkest 
blots of the age being the terrible inhumanity towards animals 
that is practised by many, and permitted by those who might 
prevent it. And another of these wonderful writers reminds 
us that “the gratitude of the whole world is due to the great 
French physician,’—M. Pasteur being a chemist and not a 
physician, and by far the greater part of “the whole world” 
being absolutely free from hydrophobia. 

And we have all this frantic writing—and how much more 
to the same purpose might be quoted !—because some half-dozen 
medical men have published that their faith in M. Pasteur’s 
system—a faith no failures seem capable of shaking—has been 
confirmed by a study of his own statistics, and by a repetition 
-of some of his experiments. And the statistics are false, and 
the experiments are worthless, as they have only reference to 
what is distinguished as the “ protective” treatment of animals, 
—a treatment those would indeed be mad who resorted to, since 
it is the inoculation of our healthy dogs with M. Pasteur’s rabid 
virus! Even the Report suggests,—‘‘It is not probable such 
inoculation would be voluntarily adopted by all owners of dogs” — 
(well, scarcely !)—“ or that it could be enforced.” 

Every page of this Report (which M. Pasteur carries about with 
him for the purpose of silencing his enemies) gives evidence of 
the strong bias of those who framed it, and of the ready acceptance 
of statistics that could not possibly be correct, and of this it will 
‘only be necessary to give two instances. Forty deaths only of M. 
Pasteur’s patients are alluded to in the Report, though at the time 
it was issued these deaths were known to have been over 90 
(since risen to 97), and of more than 500 persons who were 
treated in three months, it is gravely stated that in every case 
the dogs that bit tiem were “ proved to have been mad.” If 
there were any approach to truth in such a statement, it would 
be a mercy to the dogs, even more than to ourselves, to exter- 
minate them, especially as policemen continue to beat to death 
in the public streets dogs that are “ proved” not to have been mad. 
‘Only last week a perfectly gentle and valuable retriever—one 
actually muzzled, too, and therefore incapable of harm—was 
‘destroyed in this barbarous manner by a policeman. 

Rather curiously, the Report, as if dimly conscious of its 
weakness, does not recommend the founding of a Pasteur 
Institute in this country, unless its concluding paragraph may 
be construed into a hint that the presence of one near us is 
desirable, for after stating that about 860 persons in England 


are annually bitten by dogs, it adds that “ M. Pasteur’s treat- 
ment will be required for this large number,” altogether for- 
getting that hundreds of those bitten might from the first have 
looked upon this treatment as utterly irrational—an opinion 
confirmed by its hundred failures—and still more forgetting, or 
unable to realise, how many there are whose hatred of cruelty 
is greater than their fear of death, and who would far rather 
take their chance of hydrophobia, with all its terrors, than have 
recourse to M. Pasteur's hateful treatment in the hopes of 
averting it—I am, Sir, &c., 8. W. 





A PLEA FOR VIRGIL. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.”’ | 
Sir,—Is not the writer of the exceedingly graceful paper on 
“‘Childhood,” in the Spectator of September 3rd, a little unjust 
to Virgil? Perhaps I must not cite from the ninth book of the 
« Aineid,”— 


‘* —_ necnon et pulcher Iulus, 


Ante annos animumque gerens curamque virilem, 

Multa patri mandata dabat portanda, sed aura 

Omnia discerpunt, et nubibus irrita donant ;”— 
for he would possibly again plead that, like a far finer and more 
celebrated passage in the “Iliad,” it is only “ an incident” in 
young life, which “a modern inevitably translates into sympathy 
with childhood.” But without arguing, as I think one might, that 
this criticism may be applied to all objective poetry—which, at its 
best, is surely deeper in its sympathy even than the. best subjec- 
tive poetry—I may at least recall that exquisite line in the 
Fourth Eclogue,— 

“Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem,”’— 
which rivals, if, indeed, it does not excel, Wordsworth’s tender 
and picturesque touch,— 

‘* And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm.” 

Again, though it is perfectly true, as the scholarly writer of the 
paper on “ Childhood” says, that children do not figure in the 
crowd of suppliant souls waiting on the hither bank of Acheron 
in the sixth book of the “‘ Aineid,” he has only to read a little 
further to come across the lines, doubtless thoroughly familiar 
to him :— 


‘* Continuo auditz voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo, 
Quos, dulcis vite: exsortes et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo.” 


Could tenderness well go further than in the second and third 
of those lines? Think, too, of the delightful line which may 
well have helped to inspire the Italian painters, who have best 
depicted for us the Mother and Child :— 

‘* Et pavide matres pressere ad pectora natos.” 

Is it not the foible of modern art, if I may use a homely ex- 
pression, to make a fuss over what it feels, or wants others to 
feel, whereas an older and a nobler art, which is by no means 
extinct among us, prefers to indicate emotion rather than to 
dwell on it; and does not this distinction mark the fundamental 
difference between the lyrical cry, so dominant to-day, and the 
more majestic and impersonal note of epic and dramatic poetry ? 
Finally, may I suggest that the dignified reserve of epic and 
dramatic composition, which prefers to present emotion by 
incident rather than by reflection, affords no presumption of 
want of sympathy or lack of tenderness P—I am, Sir, &ec., 

Swinford Old Manor, September 6th. ArreD AvsTIN. 





HARVEST CUSTOMS. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Sir,—The throwing of water referred to in the article, 
“‘ Harvest-Homes,” in your issue of September 3rd, cannot 
fail to strike those who are interested as being closely con- 
nected with the custom still observed in Devonshire called 
“ crying the neck.” 

A handful of wheat is plaited up into a shape forcibly 
reminding one of the fantastic constructions of plaited palm- 
leaves carried by Roman Canons in procession on Palm Sunday, 
and when the last of the corn on a farm is cut, the reapers 
and others form a ring, and “cry” or “holler” a certain 
formula, described elsewhere; then comes the part analogous 
to that performed in Cambridgeshire. The “ neck” has to be 
kept dry while being carried home, and after being on the 
supper-table, is hung up in the kitchen till harvest comes 
again; but the maids, who are waiting round the door, throw 
water, to try to wet the neck; and should the man who has 





it suffer it to get wetted, he is not allowed any cider all the 
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evening. I have seen and heard the cry, but not the subse- 
quent proceedings; my informant, however, who has “help 
cried the neck ” for more than sixty years, has often been “ wet 
droo,” while some one else meanwhile slipped in and put the neck 
dry on the table. 

This curious custom, which does not take place at Harvest- 
Home proper, is referred to in Worth’s “ History of Devon- 
shire ” (1886), p. 67; in Couch’s “ Polperro” (1871), pp. 159-60; 
and by Mrs. Bray, “ Borders of the Tamar and Tavy” (1879), 
pp. 285-7. Brand also mentions a similar usage in Cumberland 
(“ Popular Antiquities,” ed. 1877, p. 302). 

Some of your readers will doubtless be able to throw light 
upon this ancient practice, which appears to extend from Cum- 
berland, vid Cambridge, to the Land’s End.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep. T. ELwortuy. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, September 5th. 





THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

[To rue Eprror oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—I do not see the Spectator regularly, and it was but to- 
day that I read your article of August 20th, on “The Set against 
the Police.” There is not a sentiment nor a word in your article 
with which I do not altogether coincide. But there is an aspect 
of the subject which you take no notice of, which aspect is, I 
believe, of even more importance than your considerations are. 
This set against the Police is a recurrent phenomenon, and there 
is more disposition to censure them than there used to be. My 
opinion is that this is owing to, not a defect or a falling-off in 
the Police themselves in any way; nor is it owing to mere capri- 
ciousness on the part of the public. It is owing to an alteration, 
now of many years’ standing, in Police management, an altera- 
tion which keeps the individual members of the force to a very 
great extent out of touch with the population of London in 
general. Thirty years ago, it was the practice to leave policemen 
on the same beats for a time unlimited and unprescribed by any 
rule. There were multitudes of men who walked the same 
beats for years. If one should refer to the files of Punch 
of that time, there are to be found there numberless jokes 
at the expense of the Police, founded on the relations 
between Robert and the cook and the housemaid; allusions 
to cold meat are the staple of those jokes. An opinion grew, 
I dare say, to some extent among people generally, and certainly 
among the Scotland Yard authorities, that the men were growing 
“too intimate.” The system was adopted of shifting them 
about frequently ; and at present, although there is no standing 
order or exact rule to that effect, most men are shifted every 
month, and it rarely happens that any man is ever more than 
three months consecutively on the same beat. Accordingly, they 
have not time to select their favourites among the domestic 
servants of the houses that they watch; and people think that 
they ought to be more diligent therefore, and more generally 
effective. 

I have, as an amateur, considerable knowledge of Police 
management, having been at one time for several years the 
chairman of the Watch Committee of a town that was watched 
by one hundred and sixty men. The notion at the bottom of 
the expediency of shifting policemen frequently from beat to 
beat is, in my opinion, entirely erroneous. The men cannot be 
“too intimate” with the people, nor the people with them. 
The men may abuse this intimacy in various ways, which is 
a very different thing; there is nothing that cannot be abused. 
A knowledge of their beats, the houses, and the people who live 
in them, and of the kind of strangers that frequent them, is 
essential to efficiency in policemen; and he who acquires 
sufficient knowledge of all this in three months is a very 
smart fellow indeed. I go so far as to say that I prefer a 
stupid man who knows his beat, to the smartest fellow con- 
ceivable who does not. The qualities that make the foundation 
for a good policeman are not rare; but experience must be added 
tothem. A man who knows his beat thoroughly, knows by a kind 
of instinct when unusual or loose persons are hanging about; 
he knows the weak points of the houses; he knows the people 
and their individual habits, and they know him, and call him by 
his Christian-name very generally. In such parts of London 
as Camden Town and others, where the working people live, he 
is a social influence, and a useful one. He has fewer oppor- 
tunities for accepting any illegitimate gifts, except only the cold 
meat as spoken of, than the chance man; and if he should 
become downright corrupt, and levy blackmail (a thing the 











systematic practice of which I utterly disbelieve, though there 
are instances), he will be detected when a chance man will escape, 

This maxim of Police management used to be generally known 
and admitted. Ido not want you to adopt my opinion on my 
own knowledge and experience only, although I consider myself 
a better authority than an officer who governs a police establish. 
ment from an office, and knows his men only as “BZ” and 
“DY.” A fact or two is worth several opinions, especially if 
a reason can be given with it, as I think there can. The City 
Police is commonly regarded as a more efficient force than the 
Metropolitan ; correctly so, as I believe as I could give grounds 
for thinking. There is no difference whatever in the general 
administration of the two forces, except this,—the Metropolitan 
men are shifted from one beat to another, say, every two months ; 
the City men are kept on the same beat, unless there be reason 
for changing, for at least three years. Another fact,—the best 
policed city in all the world is Paris. When a sergent de ville ig 
satisfactory, he is left on the same district during his life. 

I am confident that if less attempt were made to divorce, as it 
were, the police from the population, there would be more con- 
fidence by the public, and more efficiency, in all respects, of the 
force.—I am, Sir, &c. Epmunp Lawrence, 





DOGS IN GERMANY. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I have read the article in the Spectator of August 20th, 
on “The Society of Dogs,” with the greatest interest and 
pleasure at finding embodied in it all my own thonghts and 
feelings on the subject of dogs. 

I entirely agree with your writer that any one sentencing a 
canine friend to death simply because it is infirm or aged, may 
find a great deal of kindly amusement in dogs, but does not and 
cannot regard them as friends. (I may perhaps be allowed to 
have some knowledge of the subject, as I have myself a dog- 
friend aged twenty-three, who has just returned with me from 
a four months’ trip to America, and of whom I can truly say 
that the pleasure his affection and society gives us more than 
outweighs the great trouble and care that he is to us, owing to his 
many infirmities.) I cannot get rid of a shrewd suspicion that 
many of these good people would, in a more primitive state of 
society, find it equally convenient to get rid of their aged and 
decrepit relatives. On the other hand, a long residence in South 
Germany has led me to agree with Mr. Guggenberger that dogs 
play a much more conspicuous social part there than they do 
with us, and this notwithstanding the law of which he speaks. 

This law may to a certain extent be excused by the fact that 
its cause is the belief—held by the best authorities in Germany 
—that the liability of dogs to rabies increases with their age, 
and is dangerously present in old and sickly dogs. 

Nevertheless, so strong is the German love for dogs that the 
law is practically never enforced, where the dog in question has 
a master able and willing to care for him; and in one small 
town, I know of one dog of thirty-two, and at least a dozen 
among my own acquaintance who are over thirteen, and many 
of whom are blind, partially paralysed, and otherwise afflicted, 
but who yet triamphantly pass their veterinary examination 
year after year. This may not be the case in Bavaria, but it 
certainly is in Baden, where the law is never put into effect 
except where poor, neglected animals are in question. It has 
always seemed to me that the true love of dogs, and the sense of 
a responsibility of the master towards the dog, exist in a far 
greater degree, at least in South Germany, than with us; and 
my desire to remove the stigma your article casts on the German 
nation must be my excuse for so largely trespassing on your 
valuable space.—I am, Sir, &c., Aice KEarnNey. 





MASSINGER AND MIDDLETON. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “Specraror.’’] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to point out, with reference to your 
reviewer’s remarks on the selection of Massinger’s and Middle- 
ton’s plays in the “ Mermaid Series,” that each of these volumes 
(as indicated on the title-page) is to be followed by a second 
volume? ‘This explains the inadequacy of the Massinger 
selection (a difficult task which has been performed with great 
care), and the apparent preference given to A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside over Middleton’s and Rowley’s Fair Quarrel—a play 
which will certainly not be omitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Havetock ELus. 
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POETRY. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
|To *M, P.,” aged 13; after ——. the scenes” at the Standard 





Littte Maudie! little maidie, 
Tell me what you think it means; 
Tell me what you thought, young lady, 
Of your peep behind the scenes. 


Was it worth the fuss and riot, 
Just for pleasing me and youP 
Shouldn’t we be better quiet 
For that wasted honr or two P 


Reading books and storing knowledge, 
Bothering our little brains,— 

Growing wise at school and college,— 
That alone is worth the pains. 


Can there ever, could there ever, 
Anything so silly be, 

As to fancy you are clever 
To invent a fancy sea P 


Pasteboard rocks and mackintoshes, 
Spread to keep the people dry, 

When the nonsense-water washes 
Up into the nonsense-sky,— 


And a great big stupid curtain 
Falls between two sets of fools! 

Such a waste of time, for certain, 
Ought to be against the rules— 


Yet your eyes grew bright and brighter, 
And your blood came fast and warm, 

And you set your small teeth tighter, 
As you watched the painted storm. 


Can you let such make-believing 
Make you laugh and make you cry, 
Sometimes joying, sometimes grieving P 
Never mind, dear, so do I! 


Was it very silly P clearly 
All of us were nothing loath ; 
All nice people, Maud, are merely 
Children of a larger growth. 


So then, as you’re growing older, 
Let the wise folk have their say ; 

Chilly souls alone grow colder, 
When they’re sitting at a play. 


“Play” is work, my girl; to merit 
‘There above no little gain, 
If it ease a single spirit 
OF a single hour of pain. 
Little Maudie! little maidie, 
Let the heart’s wild flowers grow wild; 
Over all things, be a lady, 
Bat—to God—remain a child. 
September, 1887. Herman MERIvVALE. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
DR. GARNETT’S LIFE OF CARLYLE.* 

TuIs is a terse and very well-written book, in which the chief 
fault, to our mind, is that Dr. Garnett agrees so entirely with 
Carlyle’s negative attitude towards Christian belief, that he gives 
the impression of sharing Carlyle’s own supreme contempt for 
those who have not made his own “ Exodus from Houndsditch,” 
as Carlyle used (very foolishly) to term his casting? off of the 
belief in the special revelation of God through the Hebrew 
people. Perhaps the chief weaknéss fm-Garlyle was his per- 
petual assumption of spiritual superiority to the greatest of all 
the world’s religions, especially when you compare the sad mis- 
givings which he confessed to Mr. Froude at the very end of his 
life with the eloquent, and in some cases magniloquent, patronage 
which he always extended to the theism of the Bible on condi- 
tion that no credence were given to any statement that could 





* Life of Thomas Carlyle. By Richard Garnett, LL.D. London: Walter Scott. 





not be reconciled with the laws of Nature as we know it. Yet 
it is this very assumption of superiority which Dr. Garnett 
seems to admire. He accuses Irving, using, we believe, 
Carlyle’s words, of a certain ‘tendency to “ inflation or spiritual 
bombast” portentous of disaster.’ But that was a tendency 
which Carlyle certainly shared with Irving, though they mani- 
fested it in very different ways,—Irving in his encouragement of 
the “tongues” and his prophecy of the end of the world, Carlyle 
in his redundant transcendentalisms concerning the Eternities 
and Immensities which he drags in by head and shoulders on 
every possible or impossible occasion to fill up the hiatus in more 
definite matter, apparently in order to remind his readers how 
great was his faculty of wonder, and how thoroughly he despised 
those who were destitute of it. With all his wonderful imagina- 
tion, both in the region of the finite and in shadowing forth the 
infinite, it is impossible to doubt that Carlyle cherished a tendency 
to “inflation or spiritual bombast,” though the splendour of his 
imagery, by dazzling us, often conceals from us his habit of re- 
treating under cover of a grand flourish of trumpets, when what 
the context required from him was something clear, definite, and 
informing. We believe that Dr. Garnett, though he does not 
overpraise either The French Revolution or even Sartor Resartus, 
does over-estimate Carlyle as a whole, because he hardly assigns 
due weight to the immense impulse he has given to that wilful- 
ness and that wordiness of the age which, nevertheless, Carlyle so 
gravely condemned. Carlyle set an example which more than 
counteracted the influence of his counsel. Noman in our day has 
done so much to make those who admire him moraily headstrong, 
inclined to tempestuous intolerance, and impatient of rational 
control, as Carlyle. Allthis Dr. Garnett ignores, while apparently 
he even admires him for that arrogance, which seems to us wholly 
unworthy of a religious mind,—the arrogance that condemns 
the expectation of an immortal life as one of the great factors 
to be taken account of as a “ sanction” in the regulation of this 
life. This seems to us very like saying that a man who intends 
to build, as Michael Angelo built, for the ages, need build in no 
different manner from him who builds a house that is only in- 
tended to last for a generation or for a brief term of years. Indeed, 
we find ourselves unable to interpret what Dr. Garnett says on 
page 168 of Carlyle’s contempt for the notion of making the 
expectation of a future life “‘ a moral sanction,” without ascribing 
to him an opinion which is positively and intrinsically irrational. 

On one literary point we differ widely from Dr. Garnett. 
We refer to his estimate of Carlyle’s picture of John 
Sterling. Of the immense genius displayed in that fas- 
cinating book, the Life of Sterling, if we read it not 
for the purpose of making acquaintance with Sterling, but 
for the purpose of making acquaintance with Carlyle, Dr. Garnett 
cannot possibly think more highly than the present writer. But 
when he says that Carlyle’s picture of Sterling himself is a strik- 
ing or effective portrait, we dissent entirely. The one distressing 
element in the book is the feeling which the reader has throughout 
that Carlyle is patronising a shadow, of whom he gives us hardly 
any distinct impression except, indeed, this,—that he, Carlyle, 
thought Sterling infinitely his inferior, and that he would not 
have written his biography at all except for the opportunity 
which it gave him for an attack on Archdeacon Hare, for a most 
brilliant assault on Coleridge, and for a murderous discharge of 
his own rich artillery of ridicule at the “ Hebrew old-clothes ” 
from which he apparently succeeded in extricating Sterling, 
without succeeding in providing him with any change of gar- 
ment. We laid down the Life of Sterling with a feeling thas 
we knew Carlyle a great deal better than we did before reading 
it, but Sterling hardly at all better; indeed, that the only 
thing we know definitely about him was that Carlyle was 
genuinely attached to him in a way, but had the greatest diffi- 
culty in the world in persuading himself that he felt any respect 
for Sterling’s intellect. A “ beautiful soul pulsing auroras ” was 
the noblest description Carlyle could find for Sterling; and it 
was a description which in its context gives you the notion of 
extreme and conscious condescension. We cannot help thinking 
that any true friend of Sterling’s must have found Carlyle’s 
biography of him one of the most jarring that it was possible to 
read and to remember, for having read it, it was certainly abso- 
lately impossible to forget it. 

The faults we find, then, with Dr. Garnett’s book are these,— 
that it does not sufficiently insist on the tendency of Carlyle’s 
mind to an “inflation,” and even a “ bombast,” which specially 
jar upon us in his condescension to Christianity; that he does 
not appreciate the mischievous example which Carlyle set of 
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headstrongness and wilfulness in ranning riot against reason ; 
and that he does not see how in Carlyle’s actual converse with 
men this arrogance perverted even his affectionate intentions, 
and turned a tribute of friendship into an act of conscious 
patronage, with which, as it happened, he mixed up very hard 
taps at some of the best of his contemporaries. 

Otherwise the book is full of skilful compression, and is as 
modest as it is discerning. Nothing, for instance, can be more 
discriminatingly and neatly said than this of Carlyle’s power 
of etching striking likenesses of men,—‘ The literary con- 
noisseur’s eyes gleam when he meets a Carlyle as the eyes of 
the connoisseur of Art when he meets a Rembrandt.” Moreover, 
Dr. Garnett’s estimate of his own work is very modest, and does 
him much less than justice :— 

“The ‘ Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell’ was finished on 
August 26th, 1845, and published in December. A second edition 
was required by May, 1846. The present biographer can but com- 
mend the method of Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ for it is his own. He has 
deemed it conducive to his reader’s pleasure and the accuracy of his 
hero’s portrait to employ as much as possible Carlyle’s own incom- 
parably vivid language, using his own mainly to obviate solution of 
continuity. Whereas, however, Carlyle’s silk is thus darned with 
worsted, Cromwell’s worsted is darned with silk.” 

Yet the following terse passage on Carlyle’s literary genius is 
certainly not “ worsted,” but the finest silk :— 

‘‘ Of Carlyle’s literary genius hardly anything more need be said 
here. His supremacy is attested by the fact that he is one of the 
very few in whose hands language is wholly flexible and fusible. The 
game may be said of the one Englishman of this century who is fally 
his peer in literary genius, Shelley, and of no other. Shelley works 
his will with language gracefully, as one guides a spirited steed : 
Carlyle with convalsive effort, as one hammers a red-hot bar, but in 
both cases the end is achieved. The two should be painted, like 
Plato and Verulam in the Palace of Art, as twin masters of speech, 
if such masters could have pupils. But such power is not granted 
for the expression of vain and shallow thought, and whoever shares 
their gift will stand by their side.”’ 

Let us add that in dealing with Carlyle’s many, and sometimes 
awkward moral blunders, Dr. Garnett is always wisely impartial. 
He judges rightly Lord Jeffrey’s refusal to get Carlyle the place 
of Astronomical Professor in Edinburgh; he judges rightly his 
attitude towards the American War; and he judges rightly his 
‘sympathy with despotism. Dr. Garnett is a wise friend. And 
the only grave fault we have to find with him is, that he agrees 
too much with Carlyle’s arrogant and jerky transcendentalism 
to see its weakness and trace its mischievous effect on his own 
mind. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINNAUS.* 


Mrs. Cappy has produced a book which would, we believe, have 
delighted the heart of Charles Lamb. This will sound like high 
praise, and as such we mean it, though it may not strike every 
one as praise unadulterate. In substance, the work is bio- 
graphical, but its author has cunningly eluded the strictures to 
which the severely judicial critic must inevitably have given 
utterance had she called it a biography. Even her sub-title, 
“A Chapter in Swedish History,” is a rather dangerous chal- 
lenge to critically minded persons, for the history as well as the 
biography of the book is held in solution rather than crystallised 
into form and coherence; but this very defect of formlessness, 
as some will think it, will constitute its crowning virtue for 
Lamb-like souls. It is so delightfully unbusinesslike, so rich in 
pleasant suggestions of lazy leisure, so utterly free from any- 
thing to suggest the thought of hurry or of task-work, 
or of something waiting to be done when the walk through 
the fields with Linnus comes to an end. Upon some of us the 
feeling of the shortness of life, the thought of “ the petty done, 
the undone vast,” weighs at times a little heavily; and there is 
@ positive sense of refreshment and emancipation in coming 
across a book which seems to accept ample leisure as an obvious 
fact of existence, cheerfully to be taken for granted, not a line 
of which has been written in haste or been meant to be read in 
haste,—a book which suggests the river wandering at its own 
sweet will, and bearing its readers along on its placid, unhurry- 
ing tide. The peculiar quality of the work is its charming or 
irritating discursiveness,—readers must make their own choice 
of epithet. Mrs. Caddy is genuinely interested in Linnzus, 
and much research and travel have enabled her to tell every- 
thing about him that the reader is likely to want to know; but 
then, she is equally interested in a number of other themes—in 
architecture, for example—and she never hesitates to leave the 
botanist for two or three pages to describe some building 











* Through the Fields with Linneus, By Mrs. Florence Caddy. In 2 vols. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 





which the great man saw or entered, or might have seen or 
entered, and which, at any rate, has been seen and admired 
by the writer, and been somehow associated in her mind with 
the life of Linnzus. Then, too, Mrs. Caddy is clearly a fairly 
omnivorous reader with a capital verbal memory, and the tempta- 
tion to make a pet quotation—which is generally a good one 
that we are glad to have—is too strong to be resisted, nor does 
she make any attempt to resist it, even when the relevance of 
the quoted matter is, to say the least, not apparent at the first 
glance. When we add that Mrs. Caddy has thoughts upon 
many things entirely unconnected with botany, and that she 
expresses them as they arise, it may be thought that poor 
Linneus must be altogether lost. This, however, is really not 
the case. It is astonishing how much can be said in some seven 
hundred pages; and when we reach the end of Mrs. Caddy’s second 
volume, and look back upon the course of our journey “ through 
the fields,” we do not lose much of the outline of the path, and 
we do feel that we have learned to know the gentle, brave Nature- 
lover who has been our companion by the way. 


We have in a preceding sentence given the reader his choice 
of two epithets; but we think we have made the nature of our 
own choice tolerably apparent, and if our lead is followed, the 
“irritating ” will be struck out and the “charming” left, 
People who call Mrs. Caddy’s method mere book-making, 
mistake the form for the spirit. The book-maker isa mechanic, 
often a useful one, but still a mechanic; Mrs. Caddy is an 
enthusiast with the enthusiast’s infectious gusto,and enthusiasm 
is gradually acquiring, in addition to its intrinsic value, the ex- 
trinsic preciousness of rarity. In the present work, she has 
all the advantages given by an admirable subject; for the life 
of Linnzus, though in one sense a quiet and unexciting one, is 
rich in material which appeals to the imagination. The early 
part of it was curiously full of happy surprises, and the believers 
in “luck,” who still linger among us as survivals of a pre- 
scientific age, will find much to reinforce their sorely harassed 
superstition. Few persons ever lived from whose lips the 
words “all things are against me” would have sounded less un- 
gracious and ungrateful than from those of the young botanist. 
Against him, as against Sisera, the stars in their courses 
seemed to fight; and yet always, just at the moment when 
things were at the worst, some good angel appeared to 
take the despairing youth by the hand. The story of one 
of these crises has so much dramatic effectiveness, that it 
might well serve as the subject of a poem; indeed, it reminds 
us strongly of an episode in a fine poem much admired by 
Rossetti and other judges, but little known by readers at large, 
—The Prince’s Quest, by Mr. William Watson. The young 
Linneus, after having been, to the bitter disappointment of his 
father and mother, condemned as incapable by his schoolmasters, 
was just on the point of being sentenced to the uninspiring life 
of a cobbler, when he was rescued by a certain Dr. Rothman, who 
took him in hand for three years, gave him instruction in botany 
and physiology, and suggested hopes that the youth—in spite 
of the schoolmasters—might have that in him which would 
qualify him for the profession of medicine. For this, however, 
it was necessary that Rothman’s instructions should be followed 
by a course of systematic study at a University ; and as means 
were not forthcoming in the Linnzus household, the cobbler’s 
bench seemed to be coming again within the field of vision when, 
all at once, Professor Humerus, of Lund University, a relative 
of the lad’s mother, stepped into the breach, and urged that he 
should straightway be sent to that seat of learning, where he (the 
Professor) would provide his maintenance so long as he should 
require it. There could be no hesitation in accepting such an 
offer as this, and, after the necessary preliminaries, the young 
Linnzeus—unburdened with the impedimenta of an Oxford or 
Cambridge freshman—set out to traverse on foot the eighty- 
four miles which lay between him and his goal. The chapter 
which tells the story of this primitive journey is a charming 
little idyll, but it is with what was waiting for Linnazus at 
Lund that we are now concerned. Arriving at the little city, 
the youth wandered through the market-place and into the fine 
Norman cathedral. A funeral was going on, and various in- 
dications showed that the dead man was a person of considera- 
tion ; but though the pageant somewhat awed the young visitor, 
it impressed and interested him less than the noble building, the 
like of which he had probably never before seen. Only when 
the long line of white-capped, mourning students following the 
black-draped banners met his gaze, did be casually ask a 
bystander whose funeral it was that was thus honoured, and 
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received the staggering reply,—“ It is that of a Professor in the 
University, Professor Humerus.” 


It is seldom that real life arranges a situation quite so 
artistically. Gathering clouds generally herald the flash that 
is to shatter our hopes; but here, indeed, was a bolt from the 
blue. The youth now looked, not with languid curiosity, but 
with passionate despair, at the coffin in which it seemed all the 
possibilities of his life were soon to be buried; and yet even in 
this moment of direst extremity help was just at hand. When 
sitting dejectedly on a tomb-stone, he was recognised by one of 
the principal men in the procession, no other than Gabriel Hék, 
his sister’s suitor ; and he, learning the poor lad’s story, at once 
decided that, so far as in him lay, he would do for Linnzeus what 
the dead Professor would have done. He procured him admission 
to the University, and, being himself a poor man, secured for 
him the interest of a wealthier patron, Kilian Stobseus, the 
Professor of Botany and Medicine, who not only offered him a 
home with his own family tree of all expense, but superintended 
his studies, and gave him the run of his fine collection of natural 
history. 

Thus was Linneus fairly started on his way; but for many a 

year to come, the way was to be anything but a smooth one, 
though never did it seem so hopelessly blocked as in the moment 
when he received that crushing answer to his carelessly asked 
question. Mrs. Caddy tells the story of these struggles and 
difficulties and happy visitations of kind fortune very 
sympathetically and pleasantly, and even her rambling manner 
is hardly inappropriate in telling the story of a life so large a 
portion of which may be described as a long ramble. Linnzus 
was a true knight-errant of science, and the most enjoyable 
portions of Mrs. Caddy’s book are those which best justify its 
title and take us out into the open air and through the fields. 
The scientific wrangles and jealousies sometimes bore us—like 
Tennyson, we “hate the spites and the follies’—but these 
journeyings are altogether healthful and delightful. A specially 
interesting chapter is the one which closes the first volume,— 
the chapter devoted to his visit to England, which contains, of 
course, the often told but always beautiful story of how when 
on breezy Putney Heath Linnzeus saw for the first time the 
bloom of the golden gorse, the simple-hearted Swede fell on his 
knees and thanked God for its beauty. The visitor seems to 
have had, on the whole, a pleasant time in this country, though 
it is clear that some of the English men of science received him 
but coldly. To Sir Hans Sloane he brought a Latin letter of 
introduction from Boerhaave, containing the following sentences, 
which are all the more noteworthy because written at a time when 
Linnzus was still an unaccredited hero :—* Linnzeus, who will 
deliver to you this letter, is alone worthy of seeing you and of 
being seen by you. They who witness your meeting will behold 
two men whom the world can scarcely equal.” The letter was 
possibly a little deficient in tact. The famous Englishman may 
not have cared to have the little-known Swede “ evened” with 
him ; and it is quite probable that Stroever was right in thinking 
that Linnzeus’s innovations excited in Sir Hans jealousy rather 
than admiration: it is, at any rate, certain that the two men 
who, according to Boerhaave, were alone worthy of seeing each 
other, never became friends. Elsewhere Linnzeus was more suc- 
cessful. Dillenius, the Botanical Professor at Oxford, was at first 
actively hostile; and on being pressed to make more definite 
a vague charge against Linneus of having “ confounded 
botany,” he entered into an encounter in which his accusation 
and his enmity both perished : — 


“The Professor produced from the library a part of Linnaus’s 
own Genera Plantarum, printed at Leyden, a copy of which Grovonius 
had sent to Oxford. Linnus found ‘ N.B.’ written on almost every 
page, and was informed that these letters marked the false genera. 
Linnzeus denied this, and they adjourned to the garden. The Pro- 
fessor referred to a plant which he and other botanists considered to 
have three stamens. On examination, it proved to have only one, as 
Linneeus had said. ‘Oh! it may be so accidentally in a single flower,’ 
8aid the Professor ; but on examining a number of them, it was found 
to be the rule as Linnzous had stated it. Dillenius, though slow to 
be convinced, was not above learning truths he did not yet know. 
He detained Linnzeus several days, and promised him what he had 
before denied,—that he should have the plants Clifford was so anxious 
to procure.’’ 


Few were the people whom Linnwus did not conquer, as he 
conquered the Oxford Professor—who must have been a good 
fellow at bottom—not by intellectual force alone, but by a 
Winning modesty and graciousness that must have been very 
charming. Cromwell insisted on having his warts painted ; 
Linnzus seems to have had hardly any warts to paint. The 





history of science presents no more attractive figure, and Mrs. 
Caddy, amidst all her digressions, has not failed to do it justice. 





SADDLE AND MOCASSIN.* 

Tue title which Mr. Francis Francis has chosen for his enter- 
taining volume does not lucidly indicate its contents, nor the 
part of the North-American continent in which he sought 
amusement and experience. As a matter of fact, although 
there is a chapter on the “ Yellowstone Park” and one on the 
“Winchester Water Meadows,” put in, we suppose, by way of 
contrast, yet what we may call the effective pages relate to men 
and things in the Far South-West, on both sides of the boundary 
which separates what the Americans call New Mexico from 
Sonora in Mexico itself. Mr. Francis, designing to lay before 
the public “ two characteristic studies of local colour,” is frank 
enough to admit that he has sometimes introduced characters: 
and materials that do not strictly belong to the places 
assigned to them. We do not complain of that, since 
there is nothing that looks out of keeping or impairs 
the value of his experiences upon the fringe of advancing 
“civilisation.” The sporting incidents are few, the records 
of mere travel are scanty; but the local sketches, both of 
places and characters, are excellent, while two or three “ stories,” 
or camp-fire “ yarns,” are humorous and well told. 

In the “ Glimpse of Sonora,” we have a journey from Tacson 
to Magdalena, near which town lived the old friend the traveller 
had come to visit, whom he calls Don Cabeza. Now, this Don 
was a “down-Haster ” who in early times, like so many more, 
had left a luxurious home for California. He was mining in 
Sonora, and had established his venture a score of miles from 
Magdalena. He “had shed the drawing-room air, and appeared 
for the time being as a bluff, light-hearted, practical miner,” 
exchanging white linen and good taste for flannel shirts, Western 
slang, and indifference to comfort. That is a characteristic of 
the old type of men who went to California. They are 
described as having “less of the snob in their composition 
than any men in the world.’ Now, the peculiarity of the 
book is that it gives us a pleasant insight into the rough-and- 
ready life of men who have cast their lot among cowboys, 
and not remote from scalping Indians. Another point to be 
noted is the slow yet certain gathering of a stream of pioneers 
who are preparing to cross the border and enlarge New 
Mexico. The “American Hotel ” in Magdalena, the American 
miner in the hills, are shadows cast before. That squalid, 
dilapidated town has a future, we are told, and it is by no means 
improbable. Its beggarly citizens bragged of their mines, many 
of them of great value, yet unworked for want of capital; and 
it may be said that capital will not flow thither until the con- 
ditions attracting it are less precarious. Water is scarce, but 
the people do not make the most of the soil. “A zarapa, a 
handful of beans, and a little tobacco,” we read, “ suffice 
for all the Mexican’s requirements. If his vocabulary,” Mr- 
Francis sarcastically adds, “ were limited to ‘ Porque?’ and 
‘Poco tiempo,’ it would not greatly inconvenience him.” How 
Don Cabeza fared in such a land we are not told; but he was a 
man of adventure, and had many irons in the fire; and four 
years later, that would be 1886, he was cattle-king in the broad 
Animas Valley, some miles west of the Chiricaua Range, “ whose 
naked crests glittered in the sunlight, above a confusion of 
scarped cliffs and jagged pinnacles, ’mid lakes of purple shadow.” 
Mr. Francis presents a very readable account of his sojourn in 
this realm of cattle and cattle folk, and is especially happy in his 
sketch of Rafaeleta, an Americanised Mexican girl, whom the cow- 
boys name “ Mosquito,” shortened into “ Squito,” a singularly 
interesting figure among these rough yet respectful and 
admiring men. 

Speaking of the “ company” to be met with, he makes some 
sensible remarks & propos of a story that some young 
Englishmen, fresh from College, found it impossible to eat with 
the “cow-servants,” a title which so delighted the gentle 
“ puncher,” that it has become a standing quotation in New 
Mexico :— 

“IT am far from advocating a style of hail-fellow-well- met 
familiarity betwixt master and servant,” he goes on. “Here, as 
elsewhere, this naturally destroys the former’s influence, and is 
neither necessary nor wise. But ‘gentlemen-ranchers’ are a greater 
mistake than ‘ gentlemen-farmers ;’ and the man who holds aloof from 
the society of his ranch hands ‘out West,’ and treats them as farm- 


labourers are treated in Europe, commands only their begrudged 
service. They never have his interests at heart, but rather those of 
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their own kith and kin. Any one who understands the full meaning 
of this—any one who knows how completely the option lies with the 
cow-puncher of working or not, of riding the range honestly or 
shirking the doing so, of learning to know the cattle on it and their 
habits, of ‘reading sign’ in order to be acquainted with the movement 
of strays, of treating horses and cattle gently and well, or of failing 
in these duties—will appreciate the advantage of winning something 
more than unwilling labour from his men...... But then the 
gentleman must make his rank felt by self-control, not endeavour to 
enforce the recognition of it by self-assertion.” 

That is sound sense, and should be useful to youngsters going 
West to hold cattle-runs. Mr. Francis also reminds all whom it 
may concern, and the lesson tells nearer home, that “the money 
made in cattle is money saved.” “ Cattle-ranches,” he adds, 
“will not always pay handsome dividends, if called upon to 
support fancy managers, separate establishments for hands and 
master, tribes of servants, four-in-hands, trotters, good cellars, 
and cooks.” In fact, it seems that a master should be a super- 
intending and directing manager, living only a little better than 
the hands. These are facts that should be remembered, as they 
may avert disappointment. The charm of the life, viewed apart 
from money-making, is, indeed, enhanced by fulfilling to the 
utmost the wholesome conditions, and making it a business. 
The reader will also find much more that will do him good if he 
is minded to go West, or if he is only minded to know a little 
of what life in these wild regions is like. It is tamer than it 
used to be, yet still sufficiently differentiated from town, or even 
ordinary agricultural life. But we may leave it, and just catch 
a glimpse of Rafaeleta; it is not the best, but the briefest. 
The boys are in the corral, catching horses, Francis among 
them :— 

** With a horse-hair lariat on her arm, the loop trailing from her 
shoulder, Squito looked on watchfully. But presently, taking com- 
passion on my unskilful efforts, she whirled the rope twice round 
her head, enlarging the noose at the same time, and with the most 
perfect ease dropped it over the head of the ‘clay-bank’ nag that I 
was endeavouring to catch. Almost simultaneously, she bent the 
other end of the lasso round one of the ‘ snubbing’ posts that stood 
about in the enclosure, and the ‘clay bank’ found himself suddenly 
captured.” 

Perhaps the prettiest sight of ‘‘ Squito” is when she is seen, 
unconscious of prying eyes, dancing by herself in a little 
hollow. But we have no room for the graceful picture. “ Squito ” 
is good to see and hear, wherever she appears; still, we must 
jeave her for a story of “Tommy” (he had no surname), a 
singular waif who has strayed out West, a sort of Jack-of-all- 
trades, but chiefly remarkable, in this instance, for his burvo, or 
donkey, which bore the quaint name of “John L. Sallivan.” 
One evening, while Major Tupper, commanding the United 
States Cavalry, was supping at the ranch, Tommy arrived, 
looking graver than usual :— 

*¢T’ve just been talking to John,’ Major, he observed.—‘ Oh! and 
what does he say, Tommy ?’—‘ He’s awfal scared that this Indian 
war's going to end.’—‘ It don’t matter much to him, anyway.’—‘ Oh, 
yes, it does,’ drawled Tommy, iu his slowest and gravest fashion. 

Oh, yes, John knows better’n that. Just as soon as Geronimo [the 
Apache leader | comes in, he knows that he’ll lose his corn, and have to 
go to chewing grass for a living, along of the cows. Of course, as long 
as your pack-train is here, he can go down to the picket line whenever 
the bugle sounds for “stables,” kick the padding out of one of your 
mules, and eat up his feed.’—‘ Can he? Well, if he can kick anything 
out of a Government mule, he’s a daisy burro, and he’s welcome to all 
he makes by it; he may keep any change he gets, too.’ Neverthe- 
less [continues Mr. Francis], this was a fact. No sooner were 
‘stables’ over and the moles fed, than ‘John L. Sullivan’ swaggered 
down the front of the picket line, selected a helping of maize, turned 
round, backed a little towards the owner of it, measuring his distance 
carefully, and landed him a tremendous double savat on his nose. He 
continued to kick until the neighbouring mules formed an orderly 
though envious and admiring congregation, ranged in a semicircle, 
straining at their halters around him. Then, having described, as a 
tour de force, a few unusually surprising and altogether inimitable 
hieroglyphics with his heels in the air, in a spirit not entirely free 
from ostentation, he would proceed peaceably to appropriate the 
spoils of war. Well might his owner be proud of him. ‘John L. 
Sullivan’ was indeed the boss.” 

There are other good “tales,” one, “‘ Bob Malone’s Bill,” which 
surpasses in humour, and many incidental touches of border life 
as it is and as it was. It need not be said that amidst these 
sparkles of fun and humour, sometimes grim enough, there is a 
serious tone in a book which, besides amusing the lazy reader, 
cannot fail to be useful to the robust and stout-hearted, who do 
not look for the Millennium in an emigrant’s career. We may 
say, also, that the instructive as well as the frivolous pages are 
never dull. Mr. Francis is notably interesting in his description 
of Northern Mexico as a cattle country, placing it in a rank 
superior to that of any section in the United States, and not 
less in his bold speculations respecting the probable future of a 
land so tempting and so near an encroaching and energetic race. 





Whatever political morality may say, the facts point to some- 
thing like annexation, sooner or later; but that is now an old 
story, when the pushing and the quiescent come into contact. 
The reader must look into the matter for himself, so far as it is 
disclosed in the pages of this entertaining book. 





GERMAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS.* 

Mr. ARNotp’s well-known Report on Elementary Education in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, addressed last year to the 
Education Department, was prepared in circumstances which 
were hardly satisfactory to his readers or to himself. He com- 
plained that the time at his disposal was “ too short to enable 
him to make a full study of the systems of education with which 
he was dealing,” that “the documents placed in his hands he 
had been obliged to read at home since his return, and that he 
did not feel so sure of his ground as if he had been able to read 
them on the spot with guides and expounders at hand.” The 
charm of his style, and his large previous experience, have 
caused his Report to be read with great interest by the 
public; but he is candid enough to admit that many of his 
generalisations were incomplete, and his impressions super- 
ficial. The impressions, however, of a man of genius who 
has been all his life observing educational phenomena 
and deducing inferences from them, are in their own way fully 
as valuable aids to the public in forming a correct judgment on 
the problems which have to be solved, as the most laborious 
compendium of facts and statistics. ‘The present volame, com- 
piled by Mr. Perry from authentic documents, and founded on 
the intimate knowledge of schools and colleges which is the 
result of a long residence in Germany, supplies a very necessary 
supplement, and in a few particulars a useful corrective, to Mr. 
Arnold’s Report. Neither in its arrangement nor its literary 
style is it a very attractive book; the author is not pre- 
occupied by a theory, or with any desire to disparage the work 
done by English schools, but has conscientiously and with much 
care brought together the leading facts respecting the constitu- 
tion and aims of German elementary schools, the payment of 
fees, the character of the supervision exercised by the several 
German Governments, the provision for training teachers, and 
their qualifications and status. Read in connection with Mr. 
Arnold’s Report, and with the polemics which he has introduced 
into that document, this volume will give to English readers 
very ample material for forming a comparison between our own 
and German schools, and for judging how far it would be wise 
to modify our own course in imitation of systems which prevail 
in Central Europe. 

Some of the prominent differences between the English and 
the German systems of public instruction may readily be 
enumerated. In the first place, it is noticeable that as the 
period of compulsory attendance begins at the age of six, there 
are no infant-schools in Germany, such as in England receive 
children from four to seven, and train them in the rudiments of 
learning and in the simple employments of the Kindergarten. 
The hours per week of school-work vary from twenty-five to 
thirty-two, but are on an average longer than in English schools 
Home-lessons, also, are longer and more exacting than with us. 
The course of primary instruction—a point on which Mr. Arnold’s 
information is much fuller and more detailed than that supplied 
by Mr. Perry—corresponds in many respects very nearly to our 
own. It gives the first place to exercises in the vernacular 
language, to arithmetic, to writing, geography, and history, but 
provides more systematically than in England for the teaching 
of natural philosophy and geometry in the higher classes. It 
is observable, also, especially in the bearing of the fact upon 
the present demand for technical instruction in England, that 
no one of the State programmes includes Hand-arbeit, or the 
use of tools as a part of general instruction, but that 
the only provision made in the common schools for manual 
work is the requirement making drawing a part of the regular 
course of instruction. Technical training in its application to 
skilled trades is confined entirely to continuation schools, or 
apprentice schools, which are held mainly in the evening, and 
are attended by scholars above the age of fourteen. As to the 
payment of fees, no uniform practice prevails, since each State 
and each district fixes its own rule. But the consensus of 
opinion, and the actual experience in most of the German States, 
are in favour of the imposition of fees, which appear to be 
cheerfully paid by the parents, and to furnish a substantial por- 
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tion of the school-fund. The enforcement of school attendance 
is, as might be expected, among what Mr. Arnold calls “a dis- 
ciplinable and much-disciplined people,” and in a country in 
which for several generations compulsion has been more or less 
in force, more completely successful than in England. Sta- 
tistics are shown by Mr. Perry to be somewhat confused and 
untrustworthy on this point; but he gives good reason for his 
general conclusion that in large towns from 4 to 6 per cent. 
is the average of absences, and in a small quiet town, where the 
attendance is good, about 3 or 4 per cent. The one point 
in which Germany is—so far as its obligatory education is con- 
cerned—far in advance of England, is that if a child at the age 
of fourteen fails to reach the standard reqnired at the elementary 
school, he may be compelled to attend school another year. 

The provision for training teachers is much more elaborately 
organised than in England, chiefly because in Germany 
professional qualification is demanded from the masters and 
mistresses in secondary and higher schools, as well as for those 
engaged in purely elementary instruction. It is to this point 
that Mr. Perry has devoted his chief attention, and his Report is 
by far the fullest and most careful account yet published in 
English of the entire system of German pedagogical discipline, 
and of the regulations under which teachers are instructed and 
trained in the several States. The system of pupil-teachership 
has been generally abandoned in Germany, and the preparation 
of young students who desire admission into the teachers’ pro- 
fession is largely based on the course of instruction provided in 
the Realgymnasien, or Higher Modern Schools. Instead of a 
four years’ pupil-teacher course, followed as in England by two 
years of normal training, during the whole of which time the 
student is partially employed in teaching, there is in most of 
the German States a six years’ course, beginning at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, part of which time is spent in a Preparatory 
Normal School, and part in a Training College proper. A 
much larger proportion of this time than in England is 
spent in general instruction and in the study of science 
and philosophy, the students not being, as a rule, allowed 
to give’ independent instruction in a practising school until 
the last year of their college course, or at about the age of 
nineteen. The study of Péidagogik is more elaborately 
organised thanin England. It is founded to a much larger 
extent on psychology, it is less empirical and more’ scientific, 
and it occupies a larger portion of the student’s time. It is 
followed by a systematic course of instruction on the history of 
education, which deals with the principal educational movements 
of the past and present, and with the lives of famous teachers. 

There is much in the Reports of Messrs. Arnold and Perry 
which well deserves the attentive study of English educational 
reformers; but there is little which would justify substantial 
changes in our own system, or any heedless or indiscriminate 
adoption of foreign plans. As Mr. Perry wisely says, “the 
want of the English training system is not fundamental change, 
so much as development and improvement.” Inthe main, that 
system is in accordance with many of the principles accepted in 
Germany, in America, in Belgium, and in those countries in 
which the philosophy of education has been most effectively 
studied. Each country has its special wants and experience; 
and has slowly developed its system of education in accordance 
with its own history and traditions, its social, industrial, and 
political life. The thing to be desired is, not that we should 
seek to transplant bodily into English soil the systems or the 
institutions which have grown up under a- different set of condi- 
tions, but rather that we should seek for the best accessible 
information respecting the successes and the failures of educa- 
tional reformers in other lands; and in the light of information 
and experience so gained, that we should shape by degrees a 
scheme of public instruction more and more perfectly adapted 
to the intellectual needs, the history, the feelings, and the 
religious convictions of English people. Great advances have 
already been made in this direction, and further advance will 
be effectively made by the publication and study of ‘such 
trustworthy, careful, and judicious summaries of information 
as are contained in Mr. Perry’s book. 


A PAIR OF NOVELS.* 


Thraldom opens well. We are introduced at once to the hero— 
a thoroughly English youth—brave, honest, simple, affectionate, 











*(1.) Thraldom. By Julian Sturgis. 1 vol. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
——(2.) Miss Gascoigne. By Mrs, J. H. Riddell. 1 vol. London: Ward and Downey. 





with a good conceit of himself, as the Irish say, and passionately 
fond of hunting. He is sanguine, and “one of those who 
expect to get things which they do not expect.” The sketch of 
his father, an English hunting squire, is as good, and the 
relations between father and son are admirably and humorously 
drawn. ‘ When old Tom Fane grumbled at the frost in a 
comfortable, matter-of-course way, his son surprised him by * 
cursing it with conviction.” Tom junior’s assurance of success 
in courtship, and immeasurable though quite simple-minded 
self-confidence, are also described with power and humour. “ He 
was always too ready to beat the drums of the conqueror, and 
to plant his banner on the walls. He had hardly left hold of the 
little hand when he saw the faint rose deepen on his lady’s cheek 
as the butler announced the entrance of Mr. de Courcy. Tom 
kicked a hole in all his drums, and stuffed the flag of victory into 
his pocket, and all his glad confidence went down into his 
patent-leather boots, as his host presented him to their new 
neighbour.” After an animated opening and proof of real 
power, what a sad disappointment to find ourselves almost im- 
mediately in a witch’s cauldron of mediums, mesmerism, Obeah 
men and women, with their bottles, toads, spiders, cooking-pots, 
harmless-looking leaves, and other things that make ordinary 
humanity “wither and pine.” The heroine is subdued by 
mesmerism and spirited away ; the hero is pricked by the sharp 
and poisoned nail of the Obeah woman (whose mother had 
lived two hundred years), and is like to die, but is of course 
rescued; so is the heroine, and they are united and are happy 
ever after. The agent in this very natural story is a wicked 
lady who has lost her West-Indian plantations, and schemes to 
secure, by mesmeric and other influences, a rich man’s daughter 
for her fascinating son. If any one likes to read 247 pages for 
the sake of the first 37, let him by all means order this novel. 


There are three points of resemblance between Thraldom 
and Miss Gascoigne. First, they are both in that never-to- 
be-too-much-praised form, one volume; secondly, they are both 
disappointing, but whereas Thraldom has a good beginning 
and is otherwise poor, Miss Gascoigne has a bad ending 
and is otherwise good; and thirdly, each story has in it an 
amiable young man brought from a foreign country and an 
indulgent home to take his chance of life in England. But 
here these unimportant resemblances cease, for Mrs. Riddell’s 
story is, till near the close, delightful. Miss Gascoigne herself 
is charming, but only remarkable through being charming ; 
otherwise she is a natural woman, warm-hearted, sympathetic, 
sensible, kind, and good ; and she is beautifnal, though not very 
young,—altogether, the picture of her is very clever and very 
attractive. She finds herself in the quite possible, but very 
unusual position of care-taker to an equally attractive gentle- 
man, who is not very old,—in fact, there are ten years between 
their ages on what is called “the wrong side.” An old friend of 
Miss Gascoigne’s father writes, after a quarter of a century’s 
silence, to ask if he will take charge of his son, who is, from 
temperament and constitution, unfit for their rough Canadian 
life, and who has money, left to him by his mother. Old Mr. 
Gascoigne has long been dead, and our heroine, having ample 
means and no one to care for, undertakes the charge of the 
“Jad.” The “lad,” on arrival, turns out to be a handsome 
young man of one-and-twenty. The drift of the story will 
easily be guessed. Admiration, gratitude, and the charm of 
contrast between the rough Canadian home and the refinement 
and oultivation of Miss Gascoigne’s surroundings, throw a 
glamour over the young man which ripens into a deep 
and well-founded devotion. Everything goes merrily as a 
marriage-bell, and we cannot express too deeply our vexa- 
tion and indignation and sense of personal injury when the 
cruel authoress makes this lady so morbidly fastidious as to 
wreck her own life’s happiness, and that of her lover—losing 
suddenly all her calm good-sense and religious faith and trust— 
because she accidentally hears some one say that God makes 
marriages between the young, man makes them between old 
men and young women, and the devil makes them between old 
women and young men. Having broken off her engagement, 
she makes a “suitable” marriage herself, but is hurt to learn 
that her young lover has also married. Mrs. Riddell tells us 
very little about this eligible husband, and evidently has not 
realised and personified him herself, for she calls him, in- 
differently, Mr. Tracey and Mr. Tracy. But here our strictures 
shall end, for the main part of the story deserves nothing but 
praise, save for some defective English and careless punctuation 
and printing. Mrs. Riddell’s sketch of the social life of a small 
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country-town is so lively and true, that it even reminds us of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford. Boys are evidently favourites with 
Mrs. Riddell. Humphrey Wolcombe is a very lively sketch ; he 
and five other small boys appear at Miss Gascoigne’s the morning 
after the hero’s arrival, to make the acquaintance of the new 
“lad,” and to show him the lions. It isan amusing call, followed 
by a walk, in which the young man becomes a hero to the small 
boys. When the others have dispersed to their dinners,— 


“<T'll go with you as far as Cliff House,’ answered Humphrey. 
‘I won’t be late for dinner; I shouldn’t care if I were, though, there’s 
nothing but resurrection pie to-day.’—Cyril thought of Mrs. Gray’s 
alluring cakes, and his conscience again smote him for a lost oppor- 
tunity. If they were only passing through the High Street once 
more! he thought. But he really could not propose to go back, 
though he longed to give the boy something. With Humphrey, how- 
ever, there was no fear of occasions not presenting themselves. He 
constantly made his occasion, and he did not neglect to do so now. 
With his cap well pushed back off his head, his coat flying wide, and 
his hands buried in his pockets, he began a lamentation to earth, sea, 
and sky, apparently not addressing, or even looking at, his companion. 
‘I wish I had some money—I do wish I had some money; there are 
such a lot of things I could buy if I had money.’—‘ What do you so 
particularly want money for ?’ asked Cyril.—‘ O, I could scarcely tell 
you, but there’s the jolliest knife in Medway’s window. It is a 
pruning-knife and penknife, and a corkscrew and a button-hook, and 
it has a thing for taking the stones out of a horse’s hoof—awfully 
useful, you know; and I would give the whole world for a dog- 
whistle, and I am in terrible need of a pocket-book, and some fine 
hooks and flies; but it is no use wishing. Pa won’t give me any 
money, and ma won’t give me any money, and Hetty won’t neither. 
T’ll have to wait till I’m a man, and can get some for myself; and by 
that time the knife will be sold, and if it isn’t, perhaps I sha’n’t care 
for it—‘ You think you will make money when you are a man ?’— 
‘Sure to. Wouldn’t it be fine if I could wake up a man to-morrow 
morning ? Everybody says I have twice as many brains as pa, but 
they are no good to me so long as Iam only a boy. They won’t tell 
me how to get any money now. —Young Mr. Crayleigh felt exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. Might he, or might he not, venture to offer 
Master Wolcombe money ; and if he might, how much? He had no 
precedent to guide him, for money was scarce where he came 
from, and tips scarcer, and a sum that would have delighted 
his brothers might probably offend his companion. ..... 
‘Miss Gascoigne has heaps of money,’ resumed Humphrey, ‘and, 
if I asked her, she would give me ever so much, I know; but I’d have 
a life of it at home afterwards, for Hetty worms out everything ; so 
I suppose I’Il have to do without what I want ;’ and the boy heaved a 
heavy sigh.—‘ It would be a great pity for you to have to do that,’ 
said Cyril.—‘ It is what I always have to do. Ma and pa and Hetty 
can get all they like, and it isa shame. I often tell them so, and they 
only laugh. Sometimes I think I’ll drown myself. Perhaps they’d 
be sorry then; I’m not sure, though.’—‘ Were I you, I certainly 
should not drown myself on the chance,’ advised Mr. Crayleigh, 
laughing; but his merriment did not elicit any answering mirth. 
Humphrey only walked doggedly on, kicking the loose stones before 
him, considering the suicide or some other question. Meantime, Mr. 
Crayleigh had decided that he would risk offending his young friend. 
If he did not, he knew that shortbread, that wonderful knife, that 
useful pocket-book, those hooks and flies—to say nothing of many 
other articles incidentally mentioned in the course of their walk— 
would haunt his dreams. Extracting a sovereign from his pocket, he 
ventured to say, ‘Perhaps this may help to bay what you want.’— 
Humphrey took the coin and looked at it. ‘Do you mean this for 
me ?’ he asked.—‘ Yes, if you will have it.’—‘ All of it ?,—‘ Certainly.’ 
—‘ Well, you are a trump!’-—Cyril almost expected the boy to turn 
instantly, now he had secured what he wanted ; but Humphrey showed 
no desire to part company. He marched determinedly on till they 
reached the gates of Cliff House, when he said, ‘I’ll not go in; if I 
do, Miss Gascoigne will make me stay, and she might think I’d come 
back expecting to be asked.’—‘ Good morning, then,’ answered Cyril, 
cheerfully ; ‘I am greatly obliged to you for showing me the town.’ 
—‘O, that’s nothing,’ returned the boy, walking slowly away ; then he 
paused, and retraced his steps. ‘ Look here,’ he began, ‘don’t you 
go and marry any of the Granland girls. They'll all be making up to 
you; but have nothing to do with them, more especially Hetty ;’ 
after which burst of grateful advice he sauntered down the hill.” 


Miss Gascoigne’s early life had passed in a home of poverty, 
and she makes some very pertinent remarks, which may be 
wisely taken to heart by many a poor and conscientious 
murmurer, whether grumbling at it aloud, or enduring it in 
silent and sour rebellion :— 


‘She was a sad, quiet recluse, yet there had no doubt been a time 
when the voices of singing-men and singing-women, the sound of 
merry jesting, light laughter, and whispered lovers’ vows, would have 
seemed pleasant, if such things had chanced to come in her way. In 
lieu of mirth and love, however, she made acquaintance with galling 
poverty—the poverty which only those who come of decent people 
ever know—which bound the whole family in chains they dared not 
break, and doomed them to a life in which they sacrificed most things 
worth having for the sake of a social Juggernaut, which crushed 
them daily as they lay supine. They were well-born—they were 
accomplished—they were presentable ; yet not one of them ever took 
much, if any, enjoyment ont of life. ‘If we had only money, how 
happy we should be!’ they had said, in turn and in dolefal unison; 
and behold, when the money came, disease and death came with it. 
‘The chance was ours once,’ thought Miss Gascoigne, as she looked 
seaward. ‘We were young and healthy; if we had not been always 





thinking about our poverty, we might have mixed among people, and 
enjoyed ourselves in a simple way. The sun shone then as now, and 
the wind was fresh and bracing, and we had this dear old house, and 
we were all together ; and yet we never seemed contented. I cannot 
—cannot imagine why we allowed ourselves to sink into such a state 
of despondency merely because we were forced to practise close 
economy. God knows, if we had not got into the habit of being 
miserable, I think I could have been light-hearted enough.’ ” 

Miss Gascoigne does not let her regret remain unfruitful. She 
becomes the source of life and happiness, as well as a comforter, 
to her friends and neighbours, and the centre and originator of 
endless innocent amusements. Before closing our notice of this 
exceedingly pleasant story— save for its absurd dénouement, 
which we consider a temporary aberration of Mrs. Riddell’s—we 
must draw attention to the clever episode of the vulgar and 
conceited young curate, and his attentions and repeated proposals 
to Miss Gascoigne, as well as to her spirited treatment of him 
and them. 


A HISTORY OF VAGRANTS AND VAGRANCY.* 
Mr. Risron-TurNER’s intentions are no doubt excellent, and his 
subject is a fascinating one. Is it not Mr. Spencer who holds 
that it is when man is in a nomad condition that he most com- 
pletely fulfils the purposes of his existence? And of all with 
whom ordinary folks, in civilised countries at all events, are 
brought into contact, who come so near to the nomad condition 
as members of the “ Canting Crew,” or of the fraternity of the 
* Jolly Beggars”? Burns in his most powerful poem, Victor 
Hugo in his Quasimodo, Harrison Ainsworth in his Rookwood, 
not to speak of other writers, great and small, have raised from 
squalor into something like romance the lives of “the wandering, 
careless, wretched, merry race” that in all ages have trampled 
on “ Nature’s Poor-Law,” which is that,—If thou wilt not work, 
neither shalt thou eat. Besides, the problem of mendicity, and 
of the social misery of which mendicity is one of the manifesta- 
tions, is not yet solved; rather it is not yet seen whether the 
problem is soluble. But if anything could help forward a solu- 
tion, it would surely be a history of “all the wandering train” 
conceived in the spirit, even if it were not executed in the style, 
of Gibbon. 

Bat Mr. Turner’s performance is not at all equal to his oppor- 
tunity, or even to his intentions. He has set himself to “com- 
prehend all vagrom men” very much after the perfunctory 
fashion of Dogberry and Verges. His book is more a collection 
of extracts from old statutes, historical sketches, and stories, 
than anything else. His etymology, philology, and archeology 
have, to say the least, an old-fashioned look. Although he 
attempts in special chapters to deal with vagrancy, begging, 
and gipsydom as they appear in different countries, there is 
really nothing of the character of comparative history, in the 
true sense of the word, in such researches as he has made. 

Bat even this rambling, scrambling, unsatisfactory book will 
be found readable on account of its subject, and in spite of its 
author. Early vagrancy in England would seem to have been 
the result, to a very considerable extent, of civil disorders. The 
first beggars of whom the chronicles take notice were really 
robbers, perhaps because they could hardly help themselves. In 
the reign of Edward IL., this peculiar form of vagrancy assumed 
alarming dimensions :— 

“Favoured by the lawlessness which prevailed during this reign, 
robbers riding about in troops were numerous. One of the most 
noted was Sir Gosseline Denville, of Northallerton, in Yorkshire, a 
knight of old lineage and of considerable property inherited from his 
father. Having run through his patrimony by riotous living, he and 
his brother Robert took to public robbery, sparing neither rich nor 
poor, so that in a little time they became the dread and terror of all 
travellers in the north of England. Their boldness was such that 
other robbers when they were in any danger flew to them for succour 
and protection. The band, therefore, soon became almost formidable 
enough to bid defiance to the posse comitatus of any sheriff. Near 
Darlington, they robbed two cardinals who came to England for the 
purpose of arranging a peace between the Kingdoms of Scotland and 
England. They broke open houses in the daytime, taking what money 
and plate they found, and killing any who opposed them. Monasteries 
and nunneries did not escape their outrages, and they stripped the 
altars in several churches of their plate. On one occasion, Sir 
Gosseline and his gang robbed a Dominican monk named Bernard 
Sympson, and then, for pastime, forced him to climb a tree and preach 
a sermon, in which he succeeded so well that they gave him his 
liberty, and returned him the property of which he had been robbed.” 

By wading through Mr. Turner’s pages,.one may gather how 
vagrancy sank from the comparatively heroic condition of sturdy 
beggardom to the shambling swindling which would appear to 











* A History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, and Beggars and Begging. By C. J. 
Ribton-Turner. London: Chapman and Hall, Limited. 1887. 
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have reached perfection in these later days. It would be difficult 
to match this knavery disclosed in a letter of George Atkins 
Brine—well-informed rogue, who could quote Quarles, and write 
glibly about Scylla and Charybdis—dated from Sherborne 
Workhouse, July 3rd, 1871 :-— 

“T have worked (but very little) at my trade (of butcher) ; I have 
been a cattle-drover; I have nm & salesman with three different 
cheap-jacks; I have been a pot-hawker; I have been a vendor of 
pens, papers, razors (Peter Pindar’s), spectacles, laces, &c.; I have 
been a distributor of religious tracts ; I have been in the employ (for 
two years altogether) of manslaughtering quack doctors—four 
different ones (I am more ashamed of this than of any other of my 
follies, for the majority of them are not robbers only, but homicides). 
I have sold cards at all the principal races in England. I also 
attended for many years all the principal prize-fights. I have been 
a ‘shallow cove’ (i.e..a member of the land navy); also a ‘high- 
flyer’ (i.e. a begging-letter impostor); a ‘lurker’ (one who is forty 
different trades and master of none). My favourite ‘lurk’ was 
butcher, tallow-chandler, or carrier; and, to crown all, I have been a 
preacher ! This game pays well in remote village streets on Sunday 
evenings, provided you are well stocked with tracts; but I was not 
fit for it; my risibility is too easily tickled ; and once, when I was 
invited to ‘hold forth’ in a small chapel, I was in no little danger of 
grinning in the pulpit at my own roguery. This was at Rothbury, 
Northumberland. I must tell you, in short, I have been a rogue, 
impostor, and vagabond of each and every denomination.” 


Yet, with all respect to Brine, it is evident that some of the 
begging fraternities on the Continent—especially some of the 
fraternities of a century, or even of two centuries ago, in Italy— 
have never been surpassed for ingenuity of swindling. 

Mr. Turner has not much in the way of practical suggestion 
to offer by way of aiding in the repression of vagrancy and 
mendicity. Still, what he does suggest is at least worthy of 
attention. It is that reformatory legislation should be extended 
from the juvenile to the adult vagrant, the duration of the 
reformative process to depend on the degree of the “‘ patient’s” 
curability. But as regards both history and practical sugges- 
tion, Mr. Turner’s book is preliminary, not final. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The most interesting article in the September number of the 
Atlantic Monthly is, on the whole, the seventh—dealing chiefly with 
Paris—of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s series of papers on ‘Our 
Hundred Days in Europe.” These articles are pretty and polite, 
no donbt, but we confess to finding them disappointingly thin. To 
speak of “ the terrible storming youth afterwards renowned as Léon 
Michel Gambetta,” suggests a lady stroking a lion with a kid- 
gloved hand. We may quote two of Dr. Holmes’s criticisms, 
by way of consolation, for, “after the poor, unsatisfactory towers 
of Westminster Abbey, the two massive, noble, truly majestic towers 
of Notre Dame strike the traveller as a crushing contrast,” we may 
take, ‘‘ London out of season seemed still full of life; Paris out of 
season looked vacuous and torpid.”’ The fiction, which is supplied by 
Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. T. B. Aldrich—as collaborateurs—and by Mr. 
Marion Crawford, is exceptionally good. ‘ Le Roi Manqué,”’ by Ellen 
Terry Johnson, and “Franklin in France,” by John Bach McMaster, 
are excellent historical papers. Mr. McMaster disposes of at least 
two inaccurate stories about Franklin. “A Study of Early Egotism” 
deserves a word of commendation as a careful psychological 
examination of certain aspects of savage life. The Atlantic Monthly 
has been very greatly improved by the competition of formidable 
rivals in America, against which, however, it now more than holds 
its own. 

In Temple Bur for September, a series of papers bearing the attrac- 
tive title of “The Romance of History ” begins, appropriately enough, 
with a sketch of the life of Masaniello. But is it “ romance” or is 
it “history” to represent Masaniello as having been drugged into 
madness by his enemies and then assassinated? Did he not so drag 
himself—and with liquor—as to disgust his own partisans into making 
away with him? ‘Mr. Twining’s Letters” may be described as a 
good précis, and “ A Lover of England” contains a perhaps too flatter- 
ing account of Count Beust. Mrs. Parr’s story of “ Loyalty George,” 
of which nine chapters have now been given, promises to be one of 
the best she has yet written. The third part of “ Some American 
Impressions” is the liveliest as yet, although it must be allowed 
that America is too much “ done.” 

In the September Scribner, we have the last instalment but one of 
the Thackeray correspondence. In one of the fresh letters (written 
in 1854) Thackeray gives his reason for resigning his connection 
with Punch. “There appears,” he says, “in next Punch an article 
so wicked, I think, by poor ——, that upon my word I don’t think I 
ought to pull any longer in the same boat with such a savage little 
Robespierre.” Who was this Robespierre ? Among the miscellaneous 
articles in Scribner that call for notice, are Mr. Wilson’s “‘ The Modern 








Nile,’ “Camping and Hunting in the Shoshone,” and Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s “An Unpublished Draft of a National Constitution, by 
Edmund Randolph.” There are some unpleasant traths in Mr. Sher- 
man Hill’s “ English in Newspapers and Novels.” 

The September number of Chambers’s Jowrnal contains an excep- 
tionally large number of readable and informing papers, such as 
“Matches,” “ Single-Rail Railways,” and “ Nettle-Culture,” and of 
Irish stories, of which “ A Tale of the Galtee Mountains” is the most 
powerful. Mr. Baring-Gould’s serial of “Richard Cable” steadily 
improves, and Josephine, who promises to become a good wife to her 
homespun husband, is one of the best in his gallery of female 
portraits. 

The September number of the Sunday at Home is an excellent one. 
“ Genevieve,” which is a story of old France, runs smoothly. Among 
the other papers in this number, “A Week with the Hop-Pickers,”’ 
Mr. Chalmers’s “ Life in New Guinea,” and Mrs. Brewer’s paper on 
“Brompton Consumptive Hospital,” stand out as exceptionally 
readable. 

The September Century is disappointingly heavy and American. 
The biographers of Lincoln threaten to become too diffuse, and 
perhaps the conductors of the Century might give us a little less—at 
least in a single number—of the carnage of the Civil War. The 
paper on “Thomas Jefferson’s Home,” however, is well written. 


His Own Enemy: a Novel. 2 vols. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
(Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.)—The lady—for we imagine 
that the writer of this novel is a lady, although she assumes ignorance 
of ladies’ dress now and then, probably as a blind—who gives this 
title to her story, and makes her spokesman affirm on the last page 
that the hero, who is “his own enemy,’’ “is no one’s enemy but his 
own,” must have a very hazy idea of what being any one else’s enemy 
is; for we should certainly have thought that Frank Carless was 
every one’s enemy as well as his own. It is true that he does 
not actually commit any one of the worst crimes that a man 
can commit, but he is only saved from committing murder 
because he does not happen to have anything handy with which 
to murder his enemy, and can only koock him down and kick 
him in the face; and he is only saved from committing suicide 
by dying of suffasion of blood on the brain, two seconds before 
he has time to drink the poison with which he bas provided 
himself. Does the author suppose that after a life of the grossest 
selfishness and duplicity, his intention of murdering, or his desire to 
murder his enemy, is excused because this enemy believes—as he had 
very good reason for believing—and spreads a report that he, Carless, 
had not married the actress whom he had taken from the stage and 
compelled to live unacknowledged, though married, in the most 
neglected and miserable seclusion? And does she suppose that the 
cowardly suicide—for such it is in will, if not in deed—is excusable 
because the ruin and disgrace he had brought upon himself by gambling 
and horse-racing is repulsive to hia better nature? Is he not the 
bitterest enemy to his deserted wife, though he became gentle to 
her and returned to some of his affection for her, after he had deter- 
mined to put an end to himself? And was he not an enemy to the 
woman whom he made to love him without any intention of marrying 
her, and with whom he flirted after she was another man’s wife? The 
author seems to think it was rather noble of Carless, on the whole, to 
do no worse than make her love him, and then refuse to marry her 
though she goes on her knees to beg him to do so, because she has no 
money, and he has only about £500 a year. Apart from the com- 
plete failure of point in this story—the point, we suppose, of 
showing how a man may be his own enemy and no one else’s, 
which, with all due deference to our anthor’s opinion, no man 
can be—the invented difficulties arising from the reputed engage- 
ment of Carless to the heroine are perfectly imaginary; the 
dialogues are feeble and tedious to the last degree; the style 
is poor, and the words are ill-chosen and occasionally wholly 
inappropriate, as when she speaks of an allowance “being by no 
means exorbitant,’ when she means large; and lastly, the flirting 
with married people and the trashy turf-talk are highly objectionable. 
The author should learn to realise that hints at immorality and a 
certain amount of racing gossip are not materials that will cover a 
serious want of invention. 

Scuoot Booxs.—The Candidate’s Latin Grammar. By S. Perey 
Reed, M.A. (Ward and Downey.)—The first book on our list 
hardly comes under the class to which we have referred it. It is 
not meant for schools, for, as the author frankly says,—‘‘ No preten- 
sions are made either to systematic arrangement or to completeness, 
the design of the editor being simply to supply the candidate with 
all the information he requires in the most convenient order, without 
hesitating to omit what he may be safely assumed to know.” 
Regarded from this point of view, it seems satisfactory. A lad who 
shall have got it up will be well armed against the assaults of 
examiners. A more copions index would have added to the volame’s 
usefulness. As it is, we have neither this nor a table of contents. 
We notice one or two blemishes. The adverb from celum is given 
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as celitus, but it should have been marked as late Latin. It is 
sometimes asked in examination-papers, but ought not to be. It is 
hardly right to say that “nostri and vestri are used when we 
speak of persons as @ whole.” Mr. Reed evidently wants to avoid 
the term “ objective,” but his substitute is not satisfactory. We 
do not see, under “ Notes on the Accusative,” any mention of the 
accusative following what may be called the past participle middle (e.g., 
“Rostro Phrygios subiuncta leones’”’). Much might have been gained 
by insisting on the substantival character of the infinitive mood.—— 
P. Ovidit Nasonis Epistolarum ew Ponto, i. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Charles Haines Keene. (Bell and Sons.)—We 
are glad to see a competent editor giving his attention to a portion 
of Ovid’s poetry which hardly receives the notice that it deserves. 
The poems of the exile are irreproachable in substance, and though 
inferior in form to the work of happier times, have a pecoliar interest 
of their own. Mr. Keene’s introduction is brief, but satisfactory. He 
inclines to the belief that Ovid’s banishment was due to his complicity 
in the intrigue of the younger Julia with Silanus, his punishment 
being aggravated by the licentiousness of his poetry. He furnishes 
a short account of the manuscript authority for the text. His annota- 
tion is, for the most part, good and sufficient, though now and then 
grammatical points might have been noticed to the advantage of the 
younger student. Thus, the variation of mood in i., 80, “ Plus 
isto, duri, si precer, oris ero,’ might have been pointed out with profit. 
— Cicero de Senectute. Edited by E. W. Howson, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.)—Surely an ex-Fellow of King’s and Assistant-Master of 
Harrow ought to have known better than to translate “Ut, 
quoniam hzec quidam desiderant, in gratiam iam cum voluptate 
redeamus,” by “And this I say to prove that we may agree about 
pleasure, as some of our objectors regret the loss of it.’’ Otherwise we 
find the annotation satisfactory, and the arrangement convenient. But 
we cannot see that another edition of the De Senectute was wanted.——. 
An Elementary Syntaw of the Latin Cases, by B. D. Turner (Riving- 
tons), will be found useful in schools where the Latin primer forms 
the first Latin grammar. Mr. Roby’s work has been consulted with 
advantage, and much of its method incorporated. The rules are 
concise, clear, and correct, and well adapted to the capacity of young 
minds; the examples are generally well chosen and not too elaborate. 
A boy who knows the book thoroughly will have no mean acquaint- 
ance with the thorny path of case constructions.——We have also 
received :—A Spanish Reader, with Notes, edited by Charles Marquard 
Sauer and W. A, Roehrich (David Natt, London; Julius Groos, 
Heidelberg) ; A Hebrew Grammar, by the Rev. W. H. Lowe 
(Hodder and Stoughton); and A Practical Elementary Turkish 
Grammar, by C. J. Tarring, M.A. (Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, and Co.) 


MaGazINEs AND SERIAL PuBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for September:—The Magazine of Art.—The English 
Illustrated Magazine.—Part 11 of the History of Lancaster.—Part 16 
of Leech’s Pictures from Punch.—Part 4 of Mr. Punch’s Victorian 
Era.—Part 2 of Our River.—The Westminster Review.—Harper’s 
Monthly.—Lippincott’s Magazine.—The Indian Magazine.—The Ex- 
positor.—The Church Review.—The Congregational Review.—The 
Month.—The Homilist.—The Scottish Church.—The Christian Re- 
former.—Sword and Trowel.—The Asclepiad.—Science Gossip.— 
Science and Art.—The Hospital.—The Gentleman’s Magazine.— 
Belgravia.—Time.—The Forum.—The Argosy.—London Society.— 
All the Year Round.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Good Words.—The Leisure 
Hour.—The Sunday Magazine.—Harper’s Young People-—The Child’s 
Pictorial. 

ErratuM.—The notice of “ Technical Books” in the Spectator of 
September 3rd, should have commenced thus:—Married Women’s 
Rights and Liabilities. By Montagu Lush. (Stevens and Sons.) 
Practical Electricity : a Laboratory and Lecture Course for First-Year 
Students of Electricity. By W.E. Ayrton. (Cassell and Co.) 











ISS S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL at 26 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, on 
SEPTEMBER 2lst, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
Birmingham. Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. The School 
Course includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; et Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exercises, The New Buildings arecapable 
of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to Six Guineasa Term, according 
toage. For Boarding-Honse arrangements, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 34 
Hagley Road. Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantag Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthyclimate. Villa with private Osea on high ground. Excellent 
references —For par'iculars, apply as above. iss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to October Ist.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N. 


EST KENSINGTON SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
5 MORNINGTON AVENUE (close to West Kensington Station). 
Head Mistress, Miss M. A. BENNETT (Girton College, late Head Mistress of 
Surbiton High School), Fees, Five and Six Guineas a Term. SCHOOL BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 2lst. 

















i). » “LIBERTY” ART FURNIS 
LIBERTY FABRIOS, TAPESTRIES, =a 
ART : 


FABRICS. 


Parrerns Post-FRer. 
LIBERTY & CO. 


IN NEW DESIGNS and CH 
COLOURINGS, res 


Prices from 6d to 60s per yard, 
Parrerns Post-FREE, 


East India H 
‘€ Chesham House, } BEGENT STREET, w, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
papiace{ Fig ROMER 
P ys | G@ G. ILL 
SMEDLEY'’S. M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 3 
Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennig 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 40, 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.0. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about Spectacles, Fifth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &, 
Oo U R With 55 Illustrations, price 1s, cloth. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION,— 
“** How to Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.R.A.S., is a 
thoroughly practical little manual.”—Graphic. ‘* Gives many 
Y a useful hint to those who cae | good Ley ng and wish to 
E E S. preserve it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged 
to wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 


Strand, London, W.C. 
RIEDRICHSHALL. 
THE TONIC APERIENT MINERAL WATER. 
ROFESSOR SEEGEN says:— for ara most puitable aperient 
‘PROFESSOR VIRCHOW says:— 1 aan Nel tease 


ever.”” 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, 





HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 























T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 
19 The PARADE. Head Mistress—Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas : 
and for Pupils not nominated by a Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9 and 11, Four Guineas,—Prospectuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 








The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER 3rd. Introductory Address by Dr. 
Sturges, at 4 p.m., followed by the Distribution of Prizes by Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Prizes—Entrance Scholarships, value £80 and £40, on Examination, 

Subjects :—Latin (Virgil, Georg., Book ii.; neid, Book xii.), French or 
— Mathematics, Chemistry, and Experimental Physics, on September 29th 
an 

The Treasurers’ Prize, value £10 10s, for first year’s subjects ; the President’s 
Prize, value £21, in Anatomy and Physiology, for second year’s men; Prizes for 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery of £5 each ; Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and 
Meda!, £15; Chadwick Prize, £21, &. 

Fees—£100 in one sum on Entrance, or 100 guineas in two payments, or £115 
in five payments. No extras except parts for Dissection, Practical Pharmacy, 
and Class of Experimental Physics. Special fees for partial and Dental Students. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

H. B. DONKIN, M.B. Oxon., Dean. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3rd. Distribution 
of Prizes at 3 p.m., by the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, At4p.m.a@ 
Reception will be held in the new School Buildings. 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) on 
SEPTEMBER 29th and 30th. 

The Composition Fee for the whole Medical Curriculum is £100. Special 

rovision is made for Dental Students and for Candidates for the Preliminary 
Boientitic (M.B.) Examination. 

The new RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE provides accommodation for 30 Students 
and a Resident Warden. 

For Prospectuses, apply at the Hospital to the Resident Medical Officer, or to 

A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean, 


ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 

M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 

versity Matriculation. Ninety-eight passed out of 110 for the Army in fourteen 

years, All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded. 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 
Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, September 2ist. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 


ished Royal Charter 1845, for the professional Education of Land 
eniias dBm Land Agents, Surveyors, Creating Colonists, &c. 

rospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
ontiseaten Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. ? 


CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM. 


B RUCE 
Heap Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 
Seconp MastER—Rev. O. PHILPOTT, M.A. 
Bursar—P. D. RICHARDS. 


ffers to boys from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a 
orn ccanbined with the regular discipline, games, &c., of School. 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. Splendid 
puildings and grounds (20 acres). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22nd. 


REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

i HAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
dy he Peascohans Cina North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them eve’ Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden , N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


ANOVER.—Superior LADIES’ SCHOOL (Protestant), 

in best of the town. Terms, £5C. Music and laundry extra.— 
Frailein SCHROEDER, 11 Veilchenstrasse. References allowed to Alex. H. 
Japp, LL.D., The Limes, Elmstead, Colchester, and to other parents of pupils— 


many of them clergymen. 


LENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Highlands).— Classical and Modern Sides, the latter a systematic, practical 
Education for boys entering early upon life. Proparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. MICHAKLMAS TERM 
BEGINS FRIDAY, September 30th.—For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply 
to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet House, 
Talgarth Road, West Kensington (opposite South-East Entrance of St. 
Paul’s School).—Head Master, J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford.—Preparation for Foundation Scholarships and for Entrance at 
St. Paul’s School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Classes at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory 
School, West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 
for Entrance at St. Paul’s Schoo!. Arrangements have been made for the Pupils 
of this School to have the use of the large recreation-ground of the West Kensing- 
ton School on half-holidays for cricket, gymnastics, &c.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD. 





























The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Central Institution are arranged for 
the TECHNICAL EDUCATION of persons who are training for Mechanica), Civil, 
or Electrical Engineering, or for any Branch of Manufacturing, and especially of 
Chemical Industry. 


Engineering _... ne aa Professor Unwin, F R.S. 
Mechanics and Mathematics... Professor Henrict, F.R.S. 
Physics ... sac ee ea Professor AyRTON, F.R 8, 
Chemistry ‘on a Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 


The CLOTHWORKERS’ SCHOLARSHIP of £60 a year, with free education, 
and several other Scholarships, will be awarded on the results of the Entrance 
Examination, te commence on TUESDAY, September 27th. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 4th. 

For Programme of Instruction and further particulars, apply to the Organising 
Director, Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, at the Offices of the Institution, Exhibition 
Road, London, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE 
(including the Indian School, and the departments of Applied Science and Tech. 
nology, and of the Fine Arts), BEGINS on OCTOBER 4th. Introductory Lecture 
at 3 p.m., by the Rev. Professor A. J. CourcH, M.A. The SESSION of the 
FACULTY of MEDICINE COMMENCES on OCTOBER 8rd. Introductory 
Lecture at 4 p.m., by Dr. H. RADCLIFFE CROCKER, F.R.C.P. 

Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. Prospectuses 
and Regulations relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000), may be obtained from 
the College, Gower Street, W.C. 

The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages and 
Science), and for MEDICAL and (Gilchrist) ENGINEERING ENTRANCE 
EXAIBITIONS, BEGIN SEPTEMBER 29th. 

The SCHOOL REOPENS SEPTEMBER 19th. 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 
(Incorporated, March, 1886.) 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, and the 
LONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 

The THIRD HOUSE, completing the entire block known as Byng Place, has 
been taken by the Council, and will opened for Students as soon as the 
necessary alterations are completed, 

PrincipaL—Miss GROVE. 

For terms and other information, address to the HON. SEC., College Hall, 

Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE (for Ladies).—The College 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER 28th.—Lady Superintendent, Miss WRIGHT. 
Musical Directress, Miss L. H. CLINTON. 

















ros HERKOMER SCHOOL, BUSHEY, HERTS. 
Established 1883. Incorporated 1887. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1887.— 

a for admission must send examples of their work before September 


CHAS. H. THOMAS Secretary. 


COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER, 


SESSION 1887-88, 
Princrpat—J, G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ART, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS, 

GREEK.—Hulme Professor, J. Strachan, M.A. 
GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL.D. 
LATIN, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.—Professor A. 8. Wilkins, Litt.D. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Smith Professor, T, N. Toller, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt D. 
HEBREW and ARABIC.—Lecturer, Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A. 
FRENOH.—Lecturer, V. Kastner, B.-és-L. 
GERMAN.—Lecturer, H. Hager, Ph.D, 
HISTORY.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
LOGIO and PHILOSOPHY.—Professor R. Adamson, M.A., LL.D. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Faulkner Professor, J. E. C. Munro. 
LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, M.A., B.C.L., Professor J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., 

LL.D. Special Lecturers: T, F, Bryne, B.A., A. K. Steinthal, M.A. 
PURE MATHEMATIOCS.—Professor H. Lamb, M.A., F.R.S. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS,—Beyer Professor, A. Schuster, F.R.S. 
PHYSICS.—Langworthy Professor, B. Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S.; Professor T. H. 


Core, M.A. 
CIVIL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and MECHANI- 
CAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor, O. Reynolds, LL D., F.R.3. 
CHEMISTRY.—Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A. FBS. 5 . 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY.—Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 
TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY.—Lecturer, Watson Smith, F.C.S. 
METALLURGY.—Lecturer, W. H. Gardner. 
MINERALOGY.—Lecturer, C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
ZOOLOGY.—Beyer Professor, A. M. Marshall, F.R.S. 
BOTANY.—Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
GEOLOGY and PALAONTOLOGY.—Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A. 


F.R.S. 
PHYSIOLOGY and HISTOLOGY.—Brackenbury Professor, Wm. Stirling, M.D., 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 
HARMONY, &c,—Lecturer, H. Hiles, Mas.D, 
With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED with an INTRO- 
DUOCTORY ADDRESS by Professor H. B. DIXON, on TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 11.30 a.m. ; and the SESSION of the EVENING CLASSES with an ADDRESS 
by Mr, KASTNER, on MONDAY, October 10th, at 7.30 p.m. 

There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 

Prospectuses of 
1, ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT, 

2. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
3. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4. EVENING CLASSES, 
5. SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, &c., 
will be forwarded on application to the Registrar. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


S™ MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 3rd, with an Introductory 
Address by Mr. Critchett. 

The ANNUAL DINNER of the PAST and PRESENT STUDENTS will take 
place the same evening, the Dean of the Medical School in the Chair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following will be offered for competition 
on September 30th and October Ist :— 

One Scholarship in Natural Science of the value of 100 guineas, open to an 
gentleman who has not completed a Winter Session of Study at a Medical School. 

Three Scholarships in Natural Science, each of the value of 50 guineas, under 
the same conditions. 

One Scholarship of the value of 100 guineas, open to students from Epsom 
College, being sons of medical men, and who have not completed a Winter Session 
of Study at a Medical School. 

Two Scholarships, each of 50 guineas, open to Students from the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, or other University, who have not entered at any London 
Medical School. 

The Hospital contains 281 beds, is situated in one of the most pleasant districts 
of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all parts of the Metropolis. 

The School Buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883, especially as 
regards the Laboratories for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, have 
> been further enlarged by the addition of a wing containing a new Library and 
Pathological Laboratory. In the Students’ Club a large Dining-Hall and 

ading-Room have been added. 

The course of teaching at this School insures careful and complete preparation 
for all the examining boards, the public services, and the higher University 
examinations. 

Special classes are held for the be ae | Scientific Examination by the 
University of London. Fee, £10 10s, which will be returned to any member of 
the class who enters as a Perpetual Pupil. Gentlemen who enter for this course 
count their medival studies from the time at which they commence their attend- 
ance on the Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Medical, surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the students in preparing for 
the final examinations, 

For Prospectus and further information, apply personally at 4 p.m., or by 


letter to 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W.—Students may reside in the College under 
the supervision of the Wardens, Dr. Pearce and Mr. Luff. Terms, 90 guineas for 
the Academical Year, including the assistance of the Demonstrators of the School 
on three evenings of the week. 
Prospectus and Rules may be obtained from the WARDENS. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, with 
an Introductory Address by Mr. DENT, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of the School and 
further information may be obtained pderye ee application between 1 and $ 
p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


DINBURGH SCHOOL BOABD. 
ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


A VACANCY having arisen in the MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT of 
Edinburgh Royal High School, consequent on the resignation, through faili 
health, of Mr. Munn, Mathematical Master, this Board is prepared to RECEIV. 
APPLICATIONS from Candidates for the vacant office. The successful Candidate 
to enter on duty in October. 

The income arises principally from the School Fees, and the successful Candi- 
pape will be paid in the ratio that Mr. Munn would have had, had he continued 
in office. 

Candidates in their letter of application are requested to state their age, and 
to lodge, on or before 24th curt., 20 printed copies of testimonials (which will not 
be returned) with the Clerk of the Board, 25 Castle Street, Edinburgh, who will 
supply Candidates with all needful information regarding the vacancy. 


Cans 




















School Board Offices, 25 South Castle Street, September Ist, 1887. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_———_ 
Adams (F. W. L.), Australian Essays, cr 80 ........00000-..(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Aldis mw 8.), ¥,! Book of ee i re ‘ord Univ. Press) 7/6 
Alma Mater’s Mirror, edited by T. 8. Baynes and L. Gampbell, 16mo(Douglas) 5/0 
Aristophanes’ Knights, edited iby W. W. Merry, 12mo .. oe Univ. arran} 3/0 
Blake (P.), My Friend and My Enemy, cr 8V0..............----(Griffith & Farran 3/6 
Book of the New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Obriat (E. Stock) 6/0 


Cicero, In Caecilium Divinatio, &., edited by J. R. King (Oxf. Univ, Press) 1/6 
Cornelii tT —- Lib. v —— 7 H Furneoa (Oxford Uniinesy 7h ~ 
Cranmer ife and Times of, by 0, BVO .ssrecrereeeess 

Davidson i’. ), Cast on the Waters, 3 vols, cr 8y0.........(Hurst “é Mteaket) 31 $19 
Dodd (H. B.), Republic of the Future, 12mo .. sessrseeeeeeee(Oassell & Co.) 


Fortune’s Wheel: a Tale of Hindu Domestic Life, cr — étepounvoee (E. Stock) 0 
Golden Treasury Birthday-Book, 12m0_ .....c..+.sssesesereeseenes (Morgan & sno 2/6 
Guyon (Madame), Correspondence of Faith, Cr BVO sessesscsee testseeee(B. Stock) 6/0 
Haslewood (C.), Young England’s Nursery Rhymes, cr 8vo ...... (Warne) 1/6 
Hasluck (P. N.), Pattern-Maker’s Handy-Book, cr 8V0 ............ (Lockwood) 2/0 
Homer, Odyssey, Book I., edited by W. W. Merry, 12m0 (Oxford Univ, Press) 1/6 
If Wishes were Horses, &., CF 8V0.....:....:cceerseseneerenessesenceeseaveneereesses (Hogg) 1/6 





John Bull’s Army, by Hector France, Cr 8V0 .....+..sseeresseseessees ..(Whittaker) 4/6 
Johnstone (L.), Short Tutroduction to Sindy of Lorie, cr 8v0...... a 2/6 
Ladye Nancye, by “‘ Rita,” 12mo bedeted (Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Little Neighbours in London, cr 8v0 ........ (Hogg) 
Martin (A.), A Country Mouse, cr 8vo ........... sanytdadnten ow -(Grifith & Farran) 3/6 
Martin’s Inheritance, cr 8vo seevereee(Nelson) 2/0 
Mathers (S. L. M.), Kabboia Denadata, a wos cubital seus'ped (Redway) 10/6 
Murray (D. 0.), Novelist’s Note-Book, cr 8vo . .. (Ward & Downey 
Old Corner Annual, 4to ..... ebsiseenebepennseddee picha . (Griffith & Farran 3/6 
Pen and Pencil Jottings, BIND - ccsssvarrtsaervenintertes avery ryce) 3/0 
Pictorial ——s of the Mighty Deep, roy Bro . sbevedeoe .. (Sangster) 6/0 
Quin (J.), Life Of, 8V0 ......0ceeseer v oo 7/6 
Randell (A. C.), Pagan Pearls, 12mo ...... ebavicvudtensauieoans (E. Stock) 3/0 
Russell (J.), Three Years in Shetland, CP 80 «css. . 
Sappho, by Dandet, illustrated by Rossi, &c., cr 8y0 
Scott (W.), Poetical Works, 6 vols. in bOX ......:c00.s.e000 ce 
Selfe (R. E.), How Dante Climbed the Mountain, ido ‘. .. (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Sonnenschein (W. S.), The Best Books, 4to ........ seseeeeeesseeeeeeee(SOMMERSChein) 21/0 
Strange re = pe | savannas rns eg asp 1/6 
~~ R.). rophobia, an Account o! Pasteur’s r 
ge scart eee sere ...(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Soe (W. M.), Selection of Letters, = Ee er: (Smith & Elder) 12/6 
Through the Year: Verses, illustrated, &c., 4to ............(@riffith & Farran) 6/0 
Tucker (F.), The Rainbow Round the Throne, SP EVO cecccveescoseores (E, Stock) 5:0 
Virgil, Bucolics, edited by C. 8S. Jerram, 12mo ....... (Oxford ‘Thiv. Press) 2/6 
Wells (E. L.), Rays of Light for Sick and — Ones. AS seve ” been 6/0 
Wondrous Tales of Cocky, Clucky, &€., CF 8VO  ..cssssssssssoeseseeeeees Hogg) 1/6 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








Page ..... Ssceninahbveineavisacssentenl «£10 10 : Narrow game cists ene i 
Half-Page.... as ot Half-Column .. 115 0 
Quarter-Page . . 212 8 Quarter-Column.. 017 6 
Six lines and under, 5s; ‘and 9a per line for every additional line (containing 


on an average eight wor 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “* THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. ae ~ Quarterly. 





ov BL BS 6 ccssce 6 4 %3 sme 78 

Including postage to. any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Fratice, ——— oi £99 8. BD Bunun? FS 
Including postage to India, China, &c. . oe BER 6 ccvceO WD SB cvs 0 8 0 


Including pena to ae part of the United 
Kingdom 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the EviTor, but 
to the PuBuisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS 
in GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
§ FITZROY STREBT, WW. 

A Full Course of Training in Preparation for the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CERTIFICATE is offered to Ladies at this College. 

The Curriculum is specially intended to meet the needs of those who desire to 
become Teachers in Public Schools. 

Teachers are also trained for the KINDERGARTEN (Freebel Society’s Higher 
Examination). 

Junior Seaton are prepared for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIO 

nore are offered in all divisions: 

Class-teaching, under supervision, is an important part of the Course, which 
lasts one year for Senior Students. 

Criticism Lessons are held weekly. 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


O INVESTORS.—MORTGAGE SECURITIES.—The 
Solicitor to a leadin; ne London Property Company is in a position to OFFER 
MORTGAGE IN VESTM NTS at 5, 44, and 4 per eent., on good securities, subject 
to independent surveyor’s valuation.—Apply, by letter, ‘ X,” Winter and Bailey’s, 
24 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
wake pone large swimming-bath ; private baths,—Full descriptive tariff of 


| pateimaeniaieeen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. we vse £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... 4. we sess 9,000,000 
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NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


The SARACENS: from the Earliest Times 


to the Fall of Bagdad. By ArTHur Gi~may, M. me Author of “ 9 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, : Rome,” &, 


‘A comprehensive and spiritedly written volume...... "Written i in an enthusiastic, 
stimulating style, which imparts a new and vivid interest to the story.” —Scotsman. 


ALLEGRA: an Anglo-Italian Story. By 


Mary WEstT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The Times says :—* Every character bears an individuality out of the common 
and the style is refined and vigorous throughout...... There is plenty of spirit, 
plenty of humour, plenty of quiet satire i in * Allegra.’...... We hope Miss West will 
write many more books as good as this.” 

** Pure, refined, and interesting.”—Vanity Fair. 

“ Lively, clever, and well written,.’’— World. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By Rev. 


Avaustvus Jessorr, D.D. Crown ani cloth, 3s 6d. 


‘* A volume which is, to our minds, one of the most delightful ever published in 
English.’’— Spectator. 


NEW NOVEL, ready next week. 


UNDER SUSPICION. By Edith Stowe. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








ichly "FO 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to Bs ll Century. 

A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “ EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

“Tt is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman. 

“Everything connected with religious liberty and true spiritual religion is 
dear to the authors.”—Freeman. 

“The style is perfectly snag and there is no page that is devoid of interest.”— 

British and Foreign Evangelical - or 

** An excellent work.” —Record 

“ Singularly lucid and fascinating."’—Nonoonformist. 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, now ready, crown 8vo, ls. 


Ov WESTERN FRONTIER of INDIA. By C. E. 


BipputpH, M.A , Bombay Uncovenanted Civil Service.—London: WaTER- 
Low Bros, and LAYTON, Limited, 24 Birchin Lane, E.0. 





iil aliases and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is se to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W. C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8.W. 





EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


jj *e 3s for BINODIRN G&G, 
Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Le1en Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application. 


0oL D PARI S5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all Ls od af person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will 06 —- nly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is 2 matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion, In cases, 6d each, of ‘Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom cireulars 
may be had. Agen ta, R. HOVENDEN and SON NS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 
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The ck Building Society’s Annual 
ats exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO oummase —. ee a Pe 
i ion and no rent to .—Apply at the 
mediate pe BIBKSECK BUILDING SOCLETY. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate omens yor a A a od 
; ie: ~ 4 
arden ok HREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





DIVISION of PROFITS, 1887. 
Water PROVIDENT 


835, 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Claims Paid, £6,800,000, 
Fonds, £4,280,000. 
Profits Declared, £3,400,000. 
All now insuring will poateigne in the Division of 
Profits on November 20th next, 

48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTAaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. ae. Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


was irom OLD IRISH 
fessi 





WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
onin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 

im casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quetations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or attheir 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portu Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.C. 


RY’S 
i) URE 


Orr ENTRATED 
(900. 


It is 








“IT consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par excellence for children, 
wee gives no trouble in making.” —W. H. R, StanteEy, 





| | Sane & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








porrteD MEATS. Also, 





AS8ENcE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
FOUR NEW BOOKS NEXT WEEK. 


LORD CARTERET. A Political Biography. 


By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In 1 vol. demy 8yvo, 16s. 


A GENTLEMAN ofthe OLDEN TIME. Francis 


de Scépeanx, Sire de Vielleville, 1509-1571. Being Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth 
Century during the Reign of Henri II. By C. Coiener. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


LETTERS from CRETE. Written during the 


Spring of 1886. By Cuartes Epwarpes. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis. 


My CONSULATE in SAMOA. A Record of Four 


Years’ Sojourn in the Navigator Islands, with Personal Experiences of King Malietoa 
Laupepa, his Country, and his Men. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, late Acting British Consul 
and Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 








In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price 3s 6d, in White Parchment Binding. 


WARRIOR MEDICI,” 


GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE. 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY IN FLORENCE, 
FROM THE “‘ AROHIVIO STORICO” AND ORIGINAL MSS. IN THE MAGLIABECHIANA LIBRARY 


“TAs 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIM ORE, 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” &. 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376 Strand, W.C. 


LIEBIG 
eae COMPANY’S 


post-free on 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


Company, 
9 Fenchurch 

*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 

Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 





Avenue, London, 
E.C. 








SOAP.] [SOAP. 


r EAR DF 


SOAP.] « (SOAP. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRBRINS. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


The POEMS of LAURENCE 
MINOT. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Joserx Hatt, M.A., Head eel of the Hulme 
Grammar School, Manchest 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, in 1 vol., or the 

Text and Notes in separate Parts, 2s 6d. 


T. MACCI PLAVTI CAPTIVI. 


With Introduction and Notes, by W. M. Linp- 
say, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


Just publiched, feap. 8vo, in one or two Parts, cloth, 
2s 6d. 


The MENO of PLATO. With 


Introduction and Notes, by St. GEORGE Srocx, 
M A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 8 Maps, cloth, 4s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to a HIS- 


TORICAL — of the BRITISH 
COLONIES. By P. Lucas, B.A, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, a the Colonial Office, London. 
This work is intended as a first instalment of a 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 


‘Now ready, bound (in accordance with the recommen- 


dations of the Head Masters’ emer l in one 
or two Parts, extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 


CICERO._SPEECHES 


inst CATILINA. With Introduction and 
Notes. By E. A. Urcort, M.A., late S ° 

















NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 
CAST on the WATERS. By Hugh 


Coreman Davipson, Author of “The Green 
Hills by the Sea.” 3 vols. 


In BAD HANDS. By F. W. 


Roszinson, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


The TREASURE of THOR- 


BURNS. By Freperice Borie, Author of “A 
Good Hater,” &c. 3 vols. 


WEEPING FERRY: a Novel. 


By Grorce Hatse. 


COULD HE DO BETTER? By 


Artuur A. HorrMann. 3 vols, 


The SON of his FATHER. By 


Mrs. OtrpHant, Author of “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Wellington College. 


~ Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d, 


VIRGIL.—ZINEID. Book I. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 2 6 
JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity lege, 
Oxford, Editor of “ Anglice Reddenda,” 
wd Xenophon Anabasis, Book II.,’’ &, 


Immediately, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


PLATO.— The APOLOGY. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction for the Use 
of Schools, by St Georae Stock, M A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford, Editor of ‘* Plato Meno.”’ 


J HOM ublished, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


R.—ODYSSEY. Book 


I. Edited, with Notes, ne we and 
Synopsis of Homeric Forms, W. Merry, 
DD., Rector of Lincoln Sollee "oxford, , Kditor of 
“Ae istophanes in Single Plays,’ 














‘HE NINETEENTH ernuey, 
SEPTEMBER. 2s 6d. 
AGreEatT Lesson. By his Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
From Easter To AuGust. By Matthew Arnold. 
PROFESSIONAL IGNORANCE IN THE ARMY. By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 
MorPuinomania. By Dr. Seymour J. Sharkey. 
RECENT CRITICISM ON RAPHAEL. By Dr. Jeun Paul 
Richter. 
Tue Hast Enp, aS REPRESENTED BY MR, BESANT, 
By Mrs. Stuart-Wortley. 
Cuurcu-Goine. By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
THE Capacity OF WOMEN. By Edith Simcox. 
PoSITIVISM IN CHRISTIANITY. By Wilfrid Ward. 
THE WORKING OF SCHOOL Banks. By the Rev. Henry 
hitehead. 
A GERMAN VIEW OF MR. GLApsTONE. By Theodor 
von Bunsen. 
EectTorat Facts or 1887. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, M.P. 
London: Kraan Pavt, TrEencH, and Co, 





from Herodotus,” &c. 
Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


CICERO.—In Q. CHCILIUM 


DIVINATIO et in CO. VERREM ACTIO i 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 7; > 
Kina, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel lleze, 
Oxford, Editor of ‘* Cicero Philippics,” &c. 


Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. Book 


I. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by H. 
FURNEAUX, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Editor of 
‘Tacitus Annals, Books I.-VI. 


~ Just published, extra Mi 8vo, cloth limp, 1s 6d. 


XAVIER de MAISTRE.—Un 


VOYAGE AUTOUR de ma CHAMBRE, Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Gustave Masson, 
B.A., French Master at Harrow School, Editor of 
- The Clarendon Press Series of French Classics,”’ 














~ Imme diately, e: extra feap. 8vo, cloth RADIS 1s SE 


LOST. Book I. Edited, with cachet erteg h 
Notes, by H. OC. BEEcu1na, M.A.,, late Exhibitioner 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


JHNS extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


JOHNSON. — RASSELAS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. B. H111, 
D.O.L., Pembroke College, Oxford, Editor of the 
Oxford Edition of “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 








Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 


A TEXT-BOOK of ALGEBRA. 


By W. Steapman Atpis, M.A., Principal and 
Professor of Mathematics in University College, 
Auckland, New Zealand, formerly Principal of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne College of S 


w ready, p 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER, 1887. 
1, InDIA AND AMERICA: A Contrast. 
2. Victor HuGo’s Diary. 
3. THE Peasant NOBILITY OF ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND. 
4, GeorGE MEREDITH’S POETRY. 
5. THE Law 1n RELATION TO WOMEN, 
6. Lecky’s “History oF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
7. THE Irish PoLicy OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
8. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, Fres Epvucation. 
2. THe Eciipse oF THE Sout. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, SCIENCE, 
2. Poitics, SocroLoGy, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS, 
3. History AND BioGRaPHY. 
4. BeLties LETTRES. 
10. Home AFFAIRS. 


London: Trisner and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 
Price 1s ; post-free, 1s 2d. 


The POST OFFICE of FIFTY YEARS 
AGO. Containing Reprint of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
Famous Pamphlet, dated February 22nd, 1837, 
proposing Penny Postage, with Fac-simile ‘of the 
Original Sketch for the Postage Stamp, and other 
Documents, 


Note.—All ae on the sale of this work go to 
the Rowland Hill Benevolent (Post Office) Fund, 








CASSELL and OO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, price 33; free by +a o a. 
HE OWENS COL 


EGE 
CALENDAR for the SESSION see 88, 


London; MacMILLan and Co. Manchester: J. E. 
CornIsH, 








Immediately, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


VIRGIL. —ECLOGUES. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C.S Jer. 

RAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 

SPECIALLY ie ch: for the OXFORD LOCAL 
AM 


Immediately, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


HERODOTUS. Book IX. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by EVELYN 
Apno1T, M.A., co-Editor of Campbell and 
Abbott’s ‘* Sophocles.” 


Just ready, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33. 


ARISTOPHANES.—The 
KNIGHTS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. W. Merry, D.D., Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Editor of the “ Frogs,” the 
** Clouds,” “‘ Homer Odyssey,” &c, 

London : HENRY FROWDE, 


Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, 














Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c. 
London: G. MrtcHEett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
— Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
ou! 


J agmmnng Pad PILLS.—Sleepless- 
ness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all 
dyspeptic indications, may be speedily relieved by 
these famous Pills, of which large quantities ore 








CHATTO AND WINDUS’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL, 


OLD BLAZER’S' HERO. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 

With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
[Just ready, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” &, 


RED SPIDER 

By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING,” &, . 

2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 

‘Extremely interesting, extremely well written 
extremely clever, and wholly delightful.”—G@lasgow 
Herald, 

“ Assuredly the author of ‘ Mehalah ’ has surpassed 
himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘ Red Spider, 
senene The heroine, Honor Luxmore, is a noble specimen 
of womanhood......* Red Spider ’ is a delightful noye),’? 
—Morning Post, 








By the AUTHOR of ‘NEW ARABIAN NIGHTs,” 


UNDERWOODS : Poems. 
By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

“A book of genius. It is equal to the author’s 
prose. Itis charming from end to end, lightly and 
tru'y touched throughout, and instinct with the 
personal character of the writer......Within its limited 
and strictly personal range, Mr. Stevenson's little 
book is about as goud as it could be. It is literature,” 
—Times, 





NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 


RADNA; or, the Great Con- 


spiracy of 1881. By the Princess Otga. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

“An absorbing tale, which will hold the reader 
captive from first to last.""—Morning Post, 

“ A more engrossing book could hardly be found..,... 
Were it not for the title-page, we should almost have 
set it down as being written by Ouida at her best.”— 
Pictorial World, 





Mr. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


A BOOK for the HAMMOCK. 
By W. Crarx Russex1, Author of ‘The Wreck 
of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ “‘ Round the Galley Fire,” 
‘A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. 





PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 


A DAY’S TOUR: a Journey 


through France and Belgium. By Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, With numerous Full-page Plates, crown 
4to, picture cover, 1s, 





EDWIN L. ARNOLD'S NEW BOOK. 


BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND. 


By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 

‘This delightful volume, reading which one might 
imagine that one is listening to a smiling sportsman 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods 
and copses, and swoops over lochs and moors,""—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each, 
NATURE near LONDON, 
The LIFE of the FIELDS. 
The OPEN AIR. 
*,* A CHEAP EDITION of “ NATURE near 
LONDON” will be ready immediately, in post 8v0, 
cloth limp, price 2s 6d. 


HYDROPHOBIA: an Account 
of M. Pasteur’s System, containing all his Com- 
munications on the Subject, and the latest Results. 
By Renavp Svuzor, M.B., O.M. Edin., and M.D. 
Paris, With 7 Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 











shipped to all parts of the world. Te ti 

increasing demand for Hollowuy’s Medicine proves its 
power over disease of the liver, and in disorders of the 
system caused by cold or sluggish circulation, no 
remedy is so efficient, no remedy so rapid as these 
P.lls, which are altogether incapable of doing mis- 
chief. By quickening digestion, they give refreshing 
sleep, sharpen the appetite, impart tone to the diges- 
tive organs, purify and enrich the blood, regulate the 
secretions, and strengthen the whole physical frame. 








STARTING in LIFE: Hints 


on the Choice of a Profession or Trade. By 
Francis DAvENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth 
limp, 1s 64, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 15th, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
, New Edition in 1 vol, 


sARACINESCA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of “Mr. Isaacs,”’ ‘* Dr. Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” 
** Zoroaster,” ** A Tale of a Lonely Parish,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
This day is published, SECOND EDITION, 


EPISODES in a LIFE of ADVENTURE; 


or, Moss from a Rolling Stone. By Laurence OxrpHant, Author of 
« Piccadilly,” “ Altiora Peto,” “ Haifa,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“Probably no living man but Mr. Laurence Oliphant could have made such a 
collection of sensational reminiscences......What strikes us after a perusal of this 
book is the surprising fact that he should have survived to write it. He has gone 
through all manner of dangers...... Altogether it is very long since we have read a 
volume so rich in interest of all kinds, and we can recommend it as one of the 
rare books which will bear reading a second and even a third time.’’—Times. 

« The book bristles with adventures in every page. Among these his sporting 
reminiscences will be found the most absorbingly exciting.” —Saturday Review, 


HALF-A-CENTURY ; or, Changes in Men 


and Manners. By Atex. Innes Suanp, Anthor of “Letters from West 
Ireland,” “ Fortune’s Wheel,” &c. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

“Ty a series of bright sketches, the results of the lapse of time, as reflected in 
all phases of social life, are set forth with an artist’s discrimination of the value 
of proportion beenne The intermediate phases of change in the professions and 
callings of men, the conventions of society and the evolutions in the political 
world, are touched with a light hand and skilful gradation of tone......0n the 
whole his judgment is not less indisputably sound than his pictures of the round 
of life, both in the past and in the present, are instinct with vitality and 
delineated with force and fidelity.”—Saturday Review. 


The Late EARL of IDDESLEIGH. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS. By Sir Stafford 
Henry Norrucore, First Earl of Iddesleigh, G.C.B., D.C.L., &. 8vo, 16s. 

We age and timely memorial of a singularly engaging personality...... It 
shows him at home and in private, or, at the most, in semi-public life. It shows 
him as he liked best to be employed, talking genially and pleasantly to his friends 
and neighbours...... The fascinating lecture on ‘ Nothing,’ and the suggestive 
address on ‘ Desultory Reading,’ show Lord Iddesleigh at his best...... The lecture 
on ‘ Nothing’ brims over with playful fancy, and that on * Desultory Reading’ is 
full of delightful touches...... But we must not linger over a volume whose pages 
every - bs turn over, and find in them something to please, something to 
instruct.’’—Times, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S LETTERS. 





On Monday next will be published, imperial 8vo, 12s 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS 


W. M. THACKERAY, 


1847-1855. 
With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The most charming letters that ever were printed.”’"—Daily News. 

“Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too 
highly.” —Athenewm, 

ba keray’s letters to Mr. and Mrs, Brookfield are delightful illustrations of 
the mav.’’—Spectator. 

“ Letters which all admirers of Thackeray’s genius will read with pleasure.”— 
Saturday Review, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Just published, the SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


W. KNIGHTON’S 
STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 


By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature, Author of ** The History 
of Ceylon,” ‘‘ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c, 


“This book is one which will commend itself to every one who is interested in 
the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten the miseries of the poor and 
the oppressed. It abounds in wise suggestions and equally wise cautions. It is 
conceived in an admirable spirit, and is calculated, if widely circulated and re.d, 
to do a vast amount of practical good.”—Scottish Review, 

“‘ The author’s style is bright and vivid. His account of the heroic struggle of 
the Suliotes is given very graphically, and there is much good sense in his chapters 
on social struggles and on the Destiny of England.’’—Contemporary Review. 

“This work comprises within its pages so much of worldly wisdom and the 
recorded experience of individuals and communities in their ‘struggles for life,’ 
that the volume cannot but prove immensely attractive to the general reader. 
The scientific account of man’s struggle with nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination of a novel, whilst inculcating lessons which Dr. Knighton handles 
with all the skill of a master of the craft. The concluding chapter on the 
Destiny of England is particularly good.”—Express (Lucknow). 

“Extraordinary general knowledge has seldom been utilised with more 
admirable results,”’—London Figaro. 

“One of the most remarkable books of the day.’’—National Reformer. 

“ Earnest and suggestive.”’—St, James’s Gazette. 

“ The work is one well worth a study, and deserving of more than a single 
perusal,”’—Metropolitan. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; and 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


NINTH EDITION, REVISED. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Translated 
and Edited by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.B.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. Ninth Edition, Revised throughout, illustrated 
by 783 Engravings on Wood, and 3 Coloured Plates, medium 8vo, cloth, 19s; 
also in Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 


Part I.—Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Part III.—Electricity and Magnet- 
and Pneumatics, i 


ism. 
Part II.—Heat,. Part IV.—Sound and Light. 


** Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.”—Saturday Review, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Pro- 
fessor EvERETY. Illustrated by many Woodcuts, Third Edition, Revised, fvap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 

**An unexceptionable work, both in the matter and in the manner of its 
teaching.” —Journal of Science. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL 
BEGINNERS. By Professor Everett, 
cloth, 4s. 

“A book of great merit; it possesses all the systematic arrangement and 
lucidity of the author's former publications,”—Atheneum, 


° . 

EUCLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. BookI. With 

Notes, Examples, and Exercises. By A. E, Layne, M.A., Head Master of 
Stafford Grammar School, Cloth, 1s, [Just published, 

In this edition of Euclid a system of arrangement has been adopted whereby 

the Enunciation, Figure, and Proof of each Proposition are all in view together, 

while the Notes and Exercises are directly appended to the Propositions to 


which they refer. 
*,* The other Books to follow. 





PHILOSOPHY for 
With 216 Woodcnts, fcap. 8vo, 


MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES for MATRICULATION 
and other EXAMS. Consisting of Six Sets of London Matriculation Papers 
in Mathematics, with full Solutions, By Dr. W.T. Kniaut. Cloth, 23 6d. 

[Just published. 


BLACKIE’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. From Notation 
to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, 1s 6d; with Answers, cloth, 2s, 
“A very good book indeed; the examples are numerous and the explanations 
clear.”’—Schoolmaster, 


ALGEBRA.—0Up to and Including Progressions and Scales 
of Notation. By J.G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, 2s 6d. 
“ A well-arranged, clear, and useful text-book.”—Atheneum, 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. How to Find Them and How 
to Use Them. By Dr. W. T. Knieut, F.S.Sc, Lond. Cloth, is 64, 


* Will prove invaluable to young students.”—School Guardian. 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION, LINES, SURFACES, 
and SOLIDS, With numerous Exercises, cloth, 10d. 
**A valuable manual. The rules are plain, the illustrations simple, and the 
exercises numerous and varied.” —Educatinal News, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of TRIGONOMETRY. By 
R. H. Prncerton, B.A. Oxon, Cloth, 23 6d. 
“ An excellent text-book. The exposition and demonstration of principles are 
remarkable for clearness and fullness.’”’—Atheneum, 


A PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. On an Entirely New 
Method. By Jonny Jackson. Second Edition, cloth, 4s. 
** Compiled on new lines, at once clear and exhaustive, Mr, Jackson's work is, 
best of all, eminently practical.”—Educational Times, 


Dr. BURNS’S PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exercises 
in Writing Latin; with Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differences, and Latin 
Style. Eighth Edition, cloth, 23. 'Y, 33 6d. 

*- Amongst the many similar works, this ought to take a high place.”—Educa- 
tional Times. 


COMPENDIOUS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises 
For Schools and Pupil Teachers. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
“A clear, simple, sensible elementary grammar, adapted for the use of the 
higher forms.”’—Journal of Education, 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION—SELECT READINGS and 
RECITATIONS. With Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, 
and Emphasis. By Geo. W. Baynuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glasgow 
University, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 

** As a guide to correct pronunciation, and to the adornments and graces of 
expression, this volume is marked by qualities of more than ordinary value.””— 

Daily Telegraph, 


HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar Sanderson, 

M.A. With Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans, cloth, 2s 6d. 
‘A thoroughly good book, well designed and faithfully executed.”—School- 
master, 


OUTLINES of the WORLD'S HISTORY, Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By Epgar Sanperson, M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. With numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured Maps, 
crown 8yo0, cloth, red edges, 6s 6d. 

** Surpasses for clearness and fullness any summary we have elsewhere seen.”” 

—Atheneum. 


ACONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncisg. Based on the New 
Edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., 
LL.D. Fcap. 4to, cloth, 10s 6d; half-morocco, 15s, 

“The ‘ Concise Dictionary ’ stands first—and by a long interval—among all the 

one-volume English dictionaries hitherto published.—Academy. 





20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 








NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A. M. M, STEDMAN, M.A. 


OXFORD : its Lifeand Schools. Edited by A. M. M. Stepman, 
M.A., aon College, Assisted by Members of th University. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. 

Contents :—Historical Sketch of the University—The Colleges—Expenses of 
Oxford Life—The Social Life—The Intellectual Life—The Religious Life—Pre- 
paring for Oxford—Reading for Scholarships—Examinations—Hints on Reading 
—The Pass Schools—Olassical Honour Moderations—Liters Humaniores—Juris- 
prudence—Modern History—Mathematical Schools—Natural Science and Medicine 
—Honour School of Theology—Women’s Education at Oxford—University 
Extension, 

C. E. HASKINS, M.A., and W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 


LUCAN: The Pharsalia. Edited by C. E. Hasxms, M.A, 
Classical Lecturer and Fellow of St. John’s 7 college, Cambridge. With an 
Introduction by W. E. Herttanp, M.A., Tutor and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


Professor NETTLESHIP. 


PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION from ENGLISH 
CLASSICAL AUTHORS. Preceded b s on Political and Social Ideas, 
Range of Meta —— Expression, Classica Style in Latin Prose, Cautions 
as to Orthography y H. Nerriesuip, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in 
the University of oxtoen. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

A KEY to the above (for Masters only), crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


Rev. W. COOKWORTHY COMPTON, M.A. 


RUDIMENTS of ATTIC CONSTRUCTION and IDIOM. 
An Introduction to Greek atone for Beginners who have acquired some 
knowledge of Latin. By the pat. . C. Compron, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Uppingham School. Crown 8vo, 

“This is an excellent little book. = of Education. 
** This useful little book.”—Atheneum, 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
RECENT VOLUMES. 
C. PENDLEBURY, M.A. 


ARITHMETIC. With Examination Pa apes and nearly 8,000 
Examples. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A., F.R.A.S., Senior Mathematical 
Master of St. Paul’s School, Author of “ ‘Lenses and Systems of Lenses, 
treated after the Manner of Ganss,”” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“A very full, complete, and accurate Arithmetic.’”’—Journal of Education. 
“ A clearly written and well-arranged treatise.” —Academy. 


HORACE DEIGHTON, M.A. 
EUCLID. Books I.-VI., and part of Books XI. and XII, 


newly translated from the Greek Text, with Supplementary Propositions, 
Chapters on Modern Geometry, and numerous Exercises. By HoRackE 
Derguton, M.A., Head Master of Harrison College, Barbadoes, 43 6d, 
Books I. and II. 2s, 
*,* KEY to the above in the press. 
“The frequent notes ‘ond careful arrangement of ‘riders’ make it unique in its 
way.’—Mr, CourTHOPE Bowen, in an Address on School Books, 
‘* A strong feature is the large number of exercises, especially of an elementary 
character, in close proximity to the propositions upon which their solution 
depends,”—Nature, 





A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S. 
The STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of HISTORICAL GEO- 
LOGY. By A. J. Juxes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of 
England and Wales. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, small 
. 8vo, 8s. Uniform in size and price with the same Author’s ** Physical 
ology.” 

** Will prove a most useful book.””—Nature. 

** An admirably planned and well-executed handbook.’—Journal of Education, 


Professor BANISTER. 


LECTURES on MUSICAL ANALYSIS. Embracing 
Sonata-form, Fugue, &., Illustrated by the Works of the Classical Masters. 
By Henry C. BANIsTER, Professor of armony, Counterpoint, and Composi- 
tion in the Royal Normal College and Academ ~ | of Music for the Blind, in 
= “ — School of Music, and in the Royal Academy of Music. Crown 
vo, 7s 6d. 

“There can be no doubt that not only students, but the general public will 

gladly avail themselves of so excellent a guide.””—Musical Times, 
**It is beyond comparison the best book on the subject in our language.”— 


Atheneum. 
A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


EASY LATIN PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS LATIN EXERCISES. F cap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


LATIN VOCABULARIES for REPETITION. Arranged 
according to Subjects. Fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the Use of 
Schools. Fecap. 8vo, ls 6d. 


STEDMAN’S EXAMINATION SERIES. 


FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCEL- 
peuner GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Second and Revised Edition, crown 
VO, 
In use at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Repton, Cheltenham, Sherborne, 
Haileybury, &c. 
KEY to the above (for Masters only), Compiled by G, A. Scurumpr, B.A., 
Univ. of France. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS in MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. Crown 8vo, 2s 


GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS in 
LANEOUS GRAMMAR and IDIOMS. 
chester Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s 


GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS i in MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR and IDIOMS, Crown 8yo. 


MISCEL- 
Complies by R. J. Moricu, Man- 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





EXAMINATION SUBJECTS, 1887-88. 


ENGLISH.— 


JULIUS CESAR, —— on 
a NIGHT’S 
MOL MO DD cccssnrcyo casas cei Text only, 4d. 
GOLDSMITH’: 8S DESERTED VILLAGE 
rT as — LOST: Books a 
an 


Editors. 
T. Durr Barnett, B.A, I 
Lond. ~ 


C. P. MAson, B.A. 
Lond,’ 10 


See eee eee eeeeeereneenseeeeerenes ererece ” 


each 1/0 


LATIN.—Annoratep Epitions. 
CESAR: Books a a ay 


“ = tii 
crckRo: DE SENECTUTE.. 
DE AMI 


GrorGE Lone, M.A, 1/6 
” 16 
” 16 
” 16 
” 16 


A.J. MacnEanz, M.A, 2/0 





measiaasongs ” 2/0 


HERMAN Prior. 3/6 
OC. H. Keene, M.A, 26 


..G@. Lona & J.G. "FRASER, each 20 


Book XIII. 


OVID: meraston Hoss. 
PIST Book I." 





W. Waaner, Ph.D., each 1/6 
Professors Contnaton, 
NETTLESHIP, each 
| and others. 1/6 
nel ~ oo iland 22 ...... 


GREEK.—Annoratep Epitions, 
ARISTOPHANES: FROGS wessscsesseseses eas 
AVES 


AESOBYLUS « PERSE, AGAMEMNON, 
UMENIDES, PROMETHEUS VINO- 


F, A. Pater, LL.D. 46 
H. A. Houpen, LL.D. 2/0 


TUS, SEPTEM CONTRA THEBAS F.A.Patey,LL.D., each 1/6 
EURIPIDES ALCESTIS, ANDRO- 
MACHE, BACCHZ, HECUBA, HER- 
CULES SPURENG, TROADES, MEDEA » each 1/6 
HOMER: ILIAD, Book I. .......cccescesseseecee i 1/0 
ee na Booka I, to VI. in 1 vol. = 2/6 
Books VII.to XII. inl vol 2/6 


PLATO: APOLOGY setgeeeoeesonasasaccosscsavscesas 


ae 
W. W. PhD. = 2/ 
EPUBLIG, Books I. and II. Weitz 


6 
G. H. Wetts, M.A, 5/6 





soBHOcLEs : ANTIG GONE, OEDIPUS 
COLONEUS F.A. Parry, LL.D., each 1/6 
os ELECTRA, AJAX. each 3/6 
XENOPHON : ANABASIS, Book 1 J.F MAcMICHAEL, M.A. 16 
” ” yo 2 and 3... ” 16 
” ” » 4and5... ” 16 
ns CYROPADIA, Books1&2. G. M. Goruam, M.A. 16 
” ” ” 5 & ° ” 16 








CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 
These Texts, which are clearly printed at the Cambridge University Press, on 
good paper, and bound iu a handy form, have been reduced in price, and will now 
meet the a of masters who wish to use Texts and Notes separately. 


ZSCHYLUS 

CAISAR DE BELLOGALLICO |. 

CICERO DE SENECTUTE ET DE AMI- 
CITIA, ET EPISTOLZ SELECTZ .... 

sa omni ORATIONES. Vol. I. In 


Verrem ......... P] 
EURIPL DES 3 vols, F. A. Paty, M.A., LL.D., each 20 
.W. Buakestey, D.D. _,, 


HERODOTUS. 2 vols. 
HOMERI ILIAS I.-XII.... F. A. Patey, M.A,, LL.D. 1/6 

A. J. MactEane, M.A. 4 
» 


HORATIUS 
H.A.J.Munro,M.A. 2/0 


F. A. Patey,M.A., LL.D, 2/0 
G. Lone, M.A. 1/6 


” 16 














Ui 
4 pat ET PERSIUS 


- JU- 


GURTHA ........ oe G. Lone, M.A. 1/6 
SOPHOCLES. esgecseee. cose «oe DA. Paty M. A., LL.D. 2/6 
TERENTI COMED W. Waaner, Ph.D. 2/0 


ere W. Donatpson, D.D., each 2/0 
J. Contneron, M,. ie 2/0 
J. F. MacmicuakEt, B.A. 1/6 


neta ebaseeaeeaseneeetestseteserenees 


FRENCH.—Annoratep Epitions. 















CORNEILLE: OCINNA, LE CID, HORACE F.E.A.Gasc, each 0/6 
FENELON ; TEL EMAQ Be casednvcashsuvuciiese DELILLE, 1/6 
LA FONTAINE: SELECT FABLES... F. E. A. Gasc. 1/6 
MOLIERE: LE MISANTHROPE, LES 

FEMMES SAVANTES, LES 
CIEUSES RIDIOULES, LE BOUR- 
GEOIS GENTILHOMME, LE TAR- 
1 RA ee ele AE REE F. E,A.Gasc, each 0/6 
RACINE E eg PHIGENIE, ATHALIE, - 
see aeeeee ” ” A 
SAINTINES PIOOIOLA ..0..-.sccersereere ewanias Dr. Dusvc. 1/6 
VOLTAIRE: CHARLES Xi... L. Diner. 1/6 
ne AIRE ...... PES iis F. E, A. Gasc. 0/6 

GERMAN.—Apynorartep Epitions. 

GOETHE: HERMANN und DOROTHEA.. E. Bext, M.A. 1/6 
HOFFMANN: MEISTER MARTIN Professor LANGE. 1/6 
MOSER: DER BIBLIOTHEKAR *. 2/0 
SCHILLER: MAID of ORLEANS Dr. WAGNER. 1/6 
es MARIA STUART... V. Kastyer, B.tsL, 1/6 

pa WALLENSTCIN, ie 
and PICOO LOMINT .. Dr. BucHHEr™. * ; 


” ” TOD 





Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


FRENCH. 
WORKS by LEON CONTANSEAU. 


CTIONARY of the 
A PR ACH sot ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 
8yo, 33 6d. 


OCKET DICTIONARY of the 
A Paw and ENGLISH LANGUAGES ; bein; 
a Careful Abridgment of the Author s “ Practica: 
French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo, 
price 1s 6d. 


FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the Lan- 
guage. 12mo, 23 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and Copious Exercises. 12mo, 4s.—KEY, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Translation 
into French. 12mo, 33 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d, 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selec- 
tion of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from 
the Best French Authors, with English Notes; 
followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces. 12mo, 
price 2s 6d. 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRAN- 


CAIS; or, Selections from the Best French 
Authors. 12mo, 5s, 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 
Adapted for Middle-Class Schools, 18mo. 

1, Accidence. 8d. 6. Translation Book. 8d. 

2, Syntax. 8d. 7. Easy Delectus. 8d, 

3, Conversation Book. 8d.} 8. lst Reader. 84d. 

4, Ist Exercise Book. 8d.| 9. 2nd Reader. 8d. 

5, 2nd Exercise Book. 8d. | 10. Dialogues. 8d. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of. 


TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into FRENCH. 
Edited by Professors Cu. CassaL, LL.D., and 
Tu. Karcuer, LL.B. Small 8vo, in 2 vols. or 
parts, 8s 6d; or separately—Part I., Junior 
Course, 3s 6d; Part II., Senior Course, 33 64.— 
KEY toPartI., by Professor Cassa, 53 (supplied 
to Teachers only), 


RULES and EXERCISES on_ the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, for the Use of English 
Students. By Ltonce STIEVENARD, Crown 
8vo, price 3s 6d. 


LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, Ex- 
tracts in Prose from Modern French Authors, 
with copious Notes for the Use of English 
Students, By Lionce ST1kVENARD, 12mo, 4s 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By GrorGe G. CuIsHOLm, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
&c. With 6! Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 
8vo, 320 pp., 33 6d. QUESTIONS on, Is, 


LONGMAN’S SHILLING 
GEOGRAPHY. With 45 Maps and 9 Diagrams, 
crown 8vyo, ls, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 33 Coloured Maps. 
Edited, with an Introduction on the Study of 

phy, by the Rev. G. Butter, D.D., Canon 

of Winchester, and formerly Principal of Liver- 

ee College, The Maps by E. Weller, F.R.G.S. 
mperial Svo, or imperial 4to, 53, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS (The) of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, in 28 entirely New 
Coloured Maps, Drawn and Engraved by E. 
Weller, F.R.G.S, Edited, with an Introduction on 
the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Rev. G. 
ButLer, D.D. Imperial 8vo, or imperial 4to, 7s 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS HISTORICAL 
ATLAS. Edited by C. Co.necs, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master 
at Harrow School. 101 Maps and Plans (53 
coloured), post 4to, 5s. 








WORKS by RB. JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
The COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY ; 


a Comprehensive Treatise on the Geography of the 
Whole World, with the Latest Political Changes, 
and the most Authentic Statistical Information. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 


COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the 
BRITISH ISLES. A detailed Geographical 


Account of the British Isles, with a separate 
Desoription of each County. Post 8vo, 1s 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE and GENERAL 
aeee a with Examination Questions, 


SIX HUNDRED QUESTIONS in 
GEOGRAPHY, set to Civil Service Candidates, 
&c, Feap, 8yo, 9d, 











MATHEMATICS. 
WORKS by BISHOP COLENSO. 
ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools ; 


to which is added a Chapter on Decimal Coinage, 
Revised Edition, with Notes and Examination 
Papers.—12mo, 4s 6d.—K EY, 5s. 


SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 18mo, 


1s, cloth ; or, with ANSWERS, Is 6d, cloth. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part I. 


Containing the Simpler Parts of the Science, 
suitable for general School purposes, and as 
required for the attainment of an ordinary B.A, 
Degree. New Edition, 12mo, 4s 64.—KEY, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Part II. 
Adapted to suit the wants of more Advanced 
Students; containing the higher parts of the 
subject, with Miscellaneous Examples and 
Equation Papers. 12mo, s.—KEY, 53. 


ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA: con- 


taining numerous Easy Examples and Questions, 
with a Selection of Miscellaneous Exercises, 18mo, 
1s 64.—KEY, 2s 64. 


ELEMENTS of EUCLID. With Exer- 


cises and Solved Examples of Deduced Problems 
and Theorems, and the Figures of Euclid arranged 
by themselves for Examination. 18mo, price 4s 6d. 
—With KEY, 6s 6d. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 
a . itera 3s 6d. Part II. 12mo, 23 6d. 


NESBIT’S PRACTICAL MENSURA- 
TION. Augmented by a Concise Treatise on 
Levelling, a Builder’s Dictionary of the Terms 
used in Architecture, and Questi for Examina- 
tion. Illustrated by above 700 practical Examples, 
and about 700 Woodcuts. 12mo,3s 6d.—KEY, 5s, 


WINTER’S GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part I. Including Practical Plane Geo- 
metry, the Construction of Seales, the Use of the 
Sector, the Marquoise Scales, and the Protractor. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. Part II. The Practical Geometry 
of Planes and Solids. With 300 Exercises, 
crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


GOODWIN’S (H. B.) PLANE and 
SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. In 3 Parts, 
comprising those portions of the Subjects, 
Theoretical and Practical, which are required in 
the Final Examination for Rank of Lieutenant at 
Greenwich. Published under the Sanction of the 
Admiralty for Use on board H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ 
and at the Royal Naval College. 8vo, 83 6d, 


PHYSICS, MECHANICS, &c. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and 
Applied, for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and Edited from Ganot’s “ Eléments 
de Physique,” by E. Atkinson, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Twelfth Edition. With 5 Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG PER- 
SONS. Translated and Edited from Ganot’s 
*“*Cours Elémentaire de Physique,’ by E. 
ATKINSON, Ph.D., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. Wit 
2 Plates and 495 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MAGNUS’S (Sir P.) LESSONS in 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Designed for 
the Use of Schools, and of Candidates for the 
London Matriculation and other Examinations. 
With numerous Examples and 124 Woodcuts, 
feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, 


TWISDEN’S (J. F.) THEORETICAL 
MECHANIOS. With 154 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 


price 8s 6d. 

TWISDEN’S (J. F.) PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS: an Elementary Introduction to 
their Study. Illustrated by numerous Examples, 


Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


ELECTRICITY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and COLLEGES. By W. Larpen, M.A., Author 
of ‘A School Course in Heat,” in use at Rugby, 
Clifton, Cheltenham, Bedford, Birmingham 
King’s College, London ; and in other Schools an 
Colleges, With numerous Questions and Examples, 
with Answers, and 214 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
crown 8yo, 6s. 











WORKS by T. M. GOODEVE. 
A MANUAL of MECHANICS: an 


Elementary Text-Book for Students of Applied 
Mechanics. With 138 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
and 141 Examples taken from theScience Depart- 
ment Examination Papers, with Answers, fcap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANICS. With 
253 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. With 


342 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





HISTORY, 
EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
and by 0. Sankey, M A. With Maps, 2s 6d each. 


BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 


CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the- 
‘ination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination 
of Domitian, 


CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CEN- 
TURY, or the Age of the Antonines. 


COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 


COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens. 


CURTEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 
IHNRE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS. 
MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

—* SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA- 


SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, 
the Punic Wars. 





EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
— by C. Cotseck, M.A. With Maps, 23 6& 


CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES. 

COX’S CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 

GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and 
YORK. 


GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 
PURITAN REVOLUTION. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs.) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795, 


NALE’S FALL of the STUARTS, and WESTERN 
EUROPE, from 1678 to 1697. 

JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 

LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the GREAT, and the 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 

LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN INDEPEND- 
ENCE, 1775-1783. 

McCARTHY’S EPOCH of REFORM, 1830-1850, 

MOBERLY’S The EARLY TUDORS. 

MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE. 

MORRIS’S The EARLY HANOVERIANS. 

SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 

STUBBS’S The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 

WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD. 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. ManpDELL CREIGHTON, M.A, 

POWELL’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Price 1s. 

CREIGHTON’S(Mrs.) ENGLANDaCONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the Conquest to the Great Charter, 
1066 to 1216. Price 9. 

ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH 
of PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the 
Accession of Henry VII., 1215 to 1485. Price 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the REFOR- 
MATION, 1485 to 1603. Price 9d. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 1688. Price 9d 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 
from 1689 to 178%. Price 9d. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN 
and 4 ROPEAN WARS, from 1765 to 1820 
Price 9d, 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; being an Introductory Volume to the 
Series of ‘‘ Epochs of English History.’’ By the 
Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 


GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C. 55 to A.D. 1880. 
With 96 Woodcuts and Maps, feap 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
the City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.0. 753 to 
A.D. 476. With 5 Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME. 
Abridged from Dean Menrrtvatr’s “General 
History of Rome,” by C. Putter, M.A. With 
13 Full-Page Maps, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. For Students pre- 
paring for the University Local Examinations, or 
for the London University Matriculation, &c. 
With Maps and Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 3a6d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD'S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME. Feap. 8vo, 286d. 


SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HIS- 
TORY of GREECE. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 


LIST.— 








FRENCH 


Victor Hugo’s Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer. Adapted for Use in Schools, with Notes, Biographical 
Notice, &c. By James Boiertz, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to 
the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, &. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


French Poetry for Schools. Ldited 
by James Boiertz, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in 
Dulwich College, and Examiner in French to the Intermediate 
Education Board, &c. 16mo, 2s. 


Corneille’s Cinna. Edited, with Notes, 
&., by H. E. Hunrineton, Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


Moliére’s L’Avare. Edited, with Notes, 


&c.,. by A. H. Gosser, M.A., Assistant Master at Dulwich College, 
and formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


La Canne de Jonc; ou, la Vie et la 
Mort du Capitaine Renaud. Par AtrrEp pr ViGny. 
Edited, with Notes, &c., by Victor J. T. Spiers, M.A. Oxon., 
B.-és-L. Univ. Gall., Taylorian Exhibitioner for French, some- 
time Assistant French Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
16mo, 1s 6d. 


Campagne de Russie en 1812. Par 
M. te Duc pe Fézensac. Edited, with Notes, &c., by G. SHARP, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College, Author of 
“Exercises in French Syntax.” Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A eS 

Les Maitres Mosaistes. Par Grorcr 
Sanp. Edited, with Notes, &c., by C. H. Parry, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


L’Enfance de George Sand. Episodes, 
extraits de “L’Histoire de ma Vie.” Edited, with Notes for 
English Students, by Evcine Joiit, late Master of Modern 
Languages in Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Exercises in French Syntax. With 
Rules. By G. Suarp, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


French Papers in Grammar, Idioms, 
and Detached Sentences. For the Use of the Middle 
Forms of Schools. Compiled by J. W. J. Vecqumray, Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, Author of “A German Accidence for 
the Use of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 


A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only. 5s. 


French Passages for Unseen 
Translation. Selected and Arranged by C. H. Parry, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Charterhousé School. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Easy French Pieces for Unseen 
Translation. Adapted for the Middle and Lower Forms of 
Public Schools. Selected and Arranged by W. E. Russett, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Haileybury College, Hertford. 16mo, 1s 6d. 


French Passages for Translation at 
Sight. With Grammatical Questions on each Passage. For 
the Use of Candidates for the London Matriculation and other 
Public Exgminations. By WittiaM H, Harris, late Assistant 
Master. at @udno School. Small 8vo, 1s 6d. 


A Graduated French Reader. With 


an Introduction on the Pronunciation of Consonants and the Con- 
nection of Final Letters, a Vocabulary and Notes, and a Table of 
Irregular Verbs with the Latin Infinitives, By Pau. BaRsieRr, 
Lecturer in French Language and Literature in the University 
College of South Wales, Examiner to the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland, &. Small 8vo, 2s. 





GERMAN 


A Manual of German Composition. 
With Passages for Translation. By H. S. Berrsvorp-Wess, late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College, Author of “A Practical 
German Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 38, 


Doctor Treuwald: a Comedy in 
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